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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Ricuarp L. Neusercer, junior Senator from Oregon and 
for more than a decade our leading writer on the Northwest, 
returns to THE New Leaper on February 20 with a full-length 
special section entitled “Outdoor Recreation in America.” 
A member of the Senate Interior and Public Works Com- 
mittees, he is the author of several books, 
including Our Promised Land, The Lewis 
and Clark Expedition, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, and Adventures in Politics. 
The last of these, which describes how 
Mr. Neuberger and his wife Maurine were 
elected to the Oregon Legislature, is being 
made into a movie by Walter Wanger. 

Senator Neuberger’s New Leaper spe- 
cial section is a thorough review of 
America’s recreation needs and problems 
from the days of Lewis and Clark to the 
day (twenty years hence) when we have 
221 million Americans. Written in the 
Senator’s lively, colorful style, the special 
section ranges over such topics as: “50 
Million Car Owners Can’t Stay Home,” 
“Will There Be Camping Grounds for 221 
Million?”, “Rural Slums in the Midst of 
Grandeur,” “False Economy vs. National 
Forest Vacations,” “More Leisure Time 
a-Coming,” “Exploitation: Foe of Outdoor 
Recreation,” “Trade Unions Stand Up for 
the Rain Forests,” “The Raids on National 
Forests,” “Oil Derricks and Wild Animals,” “The Challenge 





of Russia’s Resource Program,” “The Tradition of Conserva- 
tion,” and “A 10-Point Program to Save Our Outdoor 
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NEUBERGER 


Heritage.” Senator Neuberger discusses the needs and en. 
croachments of highways and powerdams, the recommenda. 
tions of the Hoover Commission, such controversial sites as 
Echo Park and Hell’s Canyon, the operations of the Fores 
Service, the old and new policies of the Department of the 
Interior. 

Although Senator Neuberger has sharp 
criticisms to offer of many present policies, 
his special section is in every sense a non- 
partisan document, aimed at explaining 
and clarifying for all Americans our pres. 
ent and future recreation problems. The 
special section will be enlivened by a group 
of exciting photographs of U. S. outdoor 
recreation areas, specially selected by 
Senator Neuberger himself. 

This special section will appear two 
weeks hence, in our issue of February 20. 
Individuals and groups interested in bulk 
reprints are advised to contact us as soon 
as possible. 

FLuorwaTIon: Recent New York and 
Chicago controversies over fluoridation of 
municipal drinking water have sparked the 
demand for reprints of James Rorty’s 
January 2 article, “The Case Against 
Fluoridation.” However, some copies are 
still available, if you order promptly. Re- 
prints may be ordered at $1 for 12 
copies, $7.50 for 100 copies, and $60 for 1,000 copies. 
“The Case for Fluoridation” will be presented here soon by 
Earl Ubell, service editor of the N.Y. Herald-Tribune. 
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By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


is Soviet 


‘| Communists 
Meet 


ty | Behind the 20th Party Congress 


Presidium). The chief function of 
the coming congress is to bolster or- 
ganizationally the political victory 
already won by the Khrushchev-Bul- 
ganin bloc—in other words, to con- 
solidate the latter’s position within 
the Party. 

For the Soviet regime, problems 
of intra-Party politics are as impor- 
tant as problems of general policy. 
In the Soviet regime, the Communist 
party is more than the governing 


WO HE 20th Congress of the Commu- 
a Party of the Soviet Union, to 
convene February 14, is the first 
since the death of Stalin, whose pres- 
nd § ence had overwhelmed both the coun- 
of § try and the Party for three decades. 
The coming congress will unques- 
tionably leave its mark on the Soviet 
are § regime for some time to come. 
Re- One should not expect major sur- 
1 f prises in domestic or foreign policy. 
The position of the present ruling 





™ 





clique, headed by Khrushchev and 
Bulganin, seems secure. The Khrush- 
chev-Bulganin group won its decisive 
victory last February, when it over- 
threw Malenkov. All the major politi- 
cal changes which it considered nec- 
essary have already been made, and 
present Soviet policy is in its main 
lines the policy of Khrushchev and 
Bulganin. 

To secure freedom of movement in 
determining major policies, however, 
the ruling group must have a safe 
majority in the leading organs of the 
Soviet regime and, particularly, the 
leading Party institutions (above all, 
in the Central Committee and its 
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party or the apparatus of dictator- 
ship. In Soviet society, the Party ful- 
fils the function of a ruling class— 
organized in a special way, and dif- 
fering sharply from ruling classes in 
other societies, but a ruling class 
nonetheless. Hence, questions of Par- 
ty organization and intra-Party poli- 
tics have a unique significance. Such 
questions are, in fact, the fundamen- 
tal issues of Soviet social structure. 

The processes of Soviet internal de- 
velopment unfold on two planes: On 
the one hand, there are relationships 
within the ruling party, among the 
members of the various strata and 
groups, who are usually allied ac- 
cording to their functions. On the 
other hand, there are the relations 
between the Party as a whole and 
all other groups of the population. 
These two planes of relationship nat- 
urally overlap, but the regime man- 
fully attempts to keep them as sepa- 
rate as possible. As a result, the vari- 
ous strata and groups within the rul- 
ing apparatus are usually more con- 








PARTY MAN KHRUSHCHEV, STATE 
OFFICIALS BULGANIN AND MOLOTOV 









scious of their ties with one another 
than with any of those who are out- 
side the apparatus and the Party. The 
unity of the ruling party, as a force 
distinct from all other strata of So- 
viet society, is the basis of the entire 
Soviet social structure. 

The most dangerous possible situa- 
tion for the Soviet regime would be 
for discontent in various strata of 
the ruling group to begin to coalesce 
with similar feelings in the popula- 
tion at large. The whole apparatus 
depends on preventing any alliance 
between discontented strata inside 
and those outside the Party. The lead- 
ers of the regime are aware of this. 
Therefore, they try to conduct their 
political work in such a way as to 
keep the Party members conscious 
of their isolation from the rest of 
Soviet society, without actually cut- 
ting them off completely from the 
surrounding non-Party world. 

During the post-Stalin crisis, there 
were signs of an impending link-up 
between the discontented within and 
outside the Party. This was especially 
noticeable during the first year after 
Stalin’s death. Articles begin to ap- 
pear in which Communist authors 
sought to express the broad intelli- 
gentsia’s weariness with the cultural 
straitjacket “On 
Sincerity in Literature”), or even 
championed Russia’s most oppressed 


(V. Pomerantsev. 


class, the collective-farm peasantry 
(F. Abramov, “The People of the 
Kolkhozes’’) . 

The basis of Khrushchev’s victory 
was his decisive opposition to these 
sentiments. It was he who shook up 
the magazine Novy Mir and dis- 
missed the editor, Alexander Tvar- 
dovsky, who had encouraged such 
articles. (Tvardovsky, incidentally, 
was a protégé of Malenkov as early 
as 1929; his behavior in 1953-54, 
therefore, undoubtedly had Malen- 
kov’s sanction. Khrushchev opposed 
such sentiments as manifestations of 
bourgeois influence, and at the same 
time fought to strengthen the role of 
the Party apparatus within the over- 
all Soviet regime. 

Since 1918, the Communist party 


has always been the only ruling par- 
ty, but the role of its apparatus in 
the overall regime has changed sev- 
eral times. In the late 1920s, the Party 
apparatus became the officially rec- 
ognized bearer of supreme power, 
and Party members were raised to the 
position of a special privileged class, 
exempt from ordinary responsibility 
under the law. Party members could 
not be brought before the regular 
courts, even for ordinary criminal 
offenses, without the approval of spe- 
cial Party organs. A Party member 
was responsible only at a Party court 
—a system for which one must go 
back to the medieval church to find 
a parallel. 

This system was modified in 1933- 
34. The special rights of Party mem- 
bers were restricted, and the juris- 
diction of the state punitive organs 
was extended to Party members. This 
reform had been initiated by opposi- 
tionists who favored democratization 
of the Soviet order, but Stalin ex- 
ploited it to carry out the Great 
Purges. The punitive organs’ power 
over Party members was maintained 
right up to Stalin’s death. 

Relations between Government or- 
gans and leading Party institutions 
were even more complex. The Party’s 
pre-eminence, established in the 
1920s, continued up to World War 
II. The relations then between Party 
and Government can best be com- 
pared to those between the owners of 
a business and its managers. The 
Party institutions were the bosses, the 
Government organs the managers. 

During the war, however, the State 
Defense Committee concentrated 
power in its hands, and ruled su- 
preme over Party, Government and 
armed forces alike. In the postwar 
years, a struggle developed between 
those who favored restoring the 
Party’s pre-eminence and those who 
favored concentrating power in the 
hands of the Government. Even Sta- 
lin could not decide this struggle; at 
different times, he himself held dif- 
ferent views. 

Khrushchev’s policy from Stalin’s 
death on was to secure more power 





for the Party apparatus. Throughout 
the post-Stalin period, the Presidium 
of the Party Central Committee has 
held supreme power in the country, 
Moreover, the Secretariat of the Cen. 
tral Committee has gradually a. 
sumed a whole series of important 
Government functions. For example, 
the Secretariat today is in complete 
control of Soviet agriculture. It als 
plays an exceptional role in foreign 
policy. Molotov not only has become 
a mere executor of Presidium deci. 
sions, but even in the purely diplo- 
matic sphere his jurisdiction is lim. 
ited to the Western democracies. The 
Soviet ambassadors to almost all the 
“people’s democracies” were origi: 
nally professional workers in the 
Party apparatus; they cannot but feel 
themselves bound to Party Secretary 
Khrushchev. Soviet punitive organs 
are likewise dependent on the Party 
apparatus. Kruglov’s weakened MV) 
would not dream of taking arbitran 
action against Party representatives 

One cannot yet say with complete 
assurance that the prewar supremacy 
of the Party apparatus has been com: 
pletely restored. But it is clear that 
such is the trend. The Party appars- 
tus is increasingly recovering its 
rights as “boss” of the state. 

And the  Khrushchev-Bulganin 
group is becoming more than evel 
boss of the Party apparatus. A num 
ber of provincial Party Secretaries 
have already been dismissed (inclu¢: 
ing the secretaries of the Sverdlovs. 
Gorki, Vologda, Saratov and other 
Provincial Committees and of the 
Central Committee of the Karelian 
Republic) —dismissed, no doubt, fot 
insufficient loyalty to the Khrushche 
Bulganin clique. Such purges, of 
course, strengthen Khrushchev. The 
question now is how far his victor 
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ous bloc will go. Concretely, it * 
whether Malenkov and his allies, Per 
vukhin and Saburov, will remain i 
the Presidium or will be subjected 
repressive measures. In either c® 
the outcome of the 20th Congress ° 
the CPSU seems predetermined: I 
will confirm the victory of Khrust} 
chev and Bulganin. 
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Nehru Faces Trojan Horse 


Indian Communists, favored by social misery, plan ‘democratic front’ with 


Congress party in hope of splitting ‘progressives’ from ‘pro-imperialists’ 


New DELHI 

0 SOONER had Bulganin and 

LX Khrushchev left India than the 

cal Communist party began to map 

India’s smooth transition to “people’s 

democracy.” The Communists believe 

that “in no country outside the so- 

alist camp is the objective situation 
» ripe and favorable” as in India. 

Communist confidence stems from 
several real facts, the first of which 
is the social condition of the Indian 
masses. The lower strata of society 
have not benefited from India’s eco- 
nomic development. In the last two 
decades, the rich became richer and 
the poor poorer. Between 1932 and 
151, incomes below 25,000 rupees 
$5,900) fell from 81.9 to 65 per 
cent of the total taxable income, while 
incomes over a lakh of rupees (about 
$23,000) rose from 3 to 12.9 per 
ent of the total. Corporate income 
igures aggravate this regressive pat- 
lern, 

In rural areas, the Government’s 
Taxation Inquiry Commission found, 
rich peasants and landlords are both 
coming opulent and escaping taxa- 
tion, while poor peasants and tenant 
lamers are no better off than before. 
Nehru’s Congress party has made no 
nove toward large-scale redistribu- 
tion of land, which could solve this 
jtoblem. Quite the contrary: The 
Congress prevented the Socialists. 
who ran a minority government in 
Tvancore-Cochin in 1954, from 
arying out land reforms. 

Nehru’s Government tinkers occa- 
‘onally with the economic system (it 
teently nationalized life insurance 
and earlier took over the Imperial 
Bank), but its measures merely breed 
uncertainty among private industrial- 


Ms without attacking basic social 
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By . G. S. Bhargava 


problems. The Government has 
failed to enact the desperately-needed 
income ceilings, radical land reform, 
clear demarcation of private and pub- 
lic sectors of industry, and associa- 
tion of workers and consumers in 
the management of nationalized in- 
dustry. Economic injustice is grist 
for the Communist mill. 

To make things worse, the Govern- 
ment is a party to propagating the 
illusion that conditions are better 
in Communist China. For example, 
Delhi is now suffering a severe epi- 
demic of jaundice caused by pollu- 
tion of drinking water. Angry citi- 
zens are asking the Health Minister, 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, what would 
have happened to her counterpart in 
China had a similar lapse occurred 
there. The allusion was to her own 
high praise of the way the Chinese 
had exterminated flies. 

India’s Communists profit 
from the fact that, on a day-to-day 
basis, the Government does not set 


also 


much store by democracy. Ever since 
the Congress party formed its own 
trade-union front in 1948, free trade 
unionism and collective bargaining 
have disappeared. Company unions 
are the order of the day; their repre- 
sentatives are sometimes members of 
management boards, as at Sindri and 
Jamshedpur. 

The Communists plan to exploit 
these weaknesses to the full. Accord- 
ing to a party document prepared by 
P. C. Joshi, leader of the “pro- 
Nehru” faction in the Communist 
party of India, the time is now ripe 
for a “democratic front” with Nehru. 
And, according to Ravi Narayan 
Reddy, Communist MP and “hero” 


of the abortive Telengana uprising 
of 1948, this proposed alliance with 
the “national bourgeoisie” will serve 
as the transition to “people’s democ- 
racy.” . 

This is the second major “popular- 
front” period for Indian Communists. 
Until 1936, they despised Gandhi and 
other Congress leaders, and had bit- 
terly attacked other parties “sailing 
under the name of socialism’”—e.g., 
the Indian Socialist party. But when 
the Seventh Congress of the Comin- 
tern (1935) proclaimed a worldwide 
popular front, Indian Communists 
began to fraternize with other nation- 
alists. This strategy was outlined in 
an open letter to Indian Communists 
by their British mentors, Rajni Palme 
Dutt, his less famous brother Clem- 
ens Dutt, and Ben Bradley. The main 
line of this letter should be noted 
now: 

“Every Indian patriot will recog- 
nize that the first need for the power- 
ful advance of the Indian national 
struggle, the key need of the present 
situation, is the unity of the anti- 
imperialist people’s front. . . . The 
National Congress can play a great 
part and a foremost part in the work 
of realizing the anti-imperialist peo- 
ple’s front. It is even possible that 
the National Congress, by the further 
transformation of its organization 
and program, may become the form 
of realization of the anti-imperialist 
people’s front, for it is the reality 
that matters, not the name.” (Italics 
supplied. ) 

Now, after two decades of twists 
and turns, the Communists will again 
make common cause with the Con- 
gress to facilitate “the further trans- 
formation of its organization and 
program.” The Indonesian Commu- 





with 


nists’ successful collaboration 
the Nationalists furnishes a good 
precedent. The atmosphere, too, is 
congenial. As the CPI organ, New 
Age, declared some time ago, more 
and more Congress party men are 
being won over to the “peace camp.” 
Communists and Congress leaders 
are rubbing elbows in many front 
organizations. 

The policy of insurrection, which 
the Communists followed from 1948 
to 1950, has not been completely dis- 
owned. In 1952, after the Commu- 
nists had scrapped adventurism, they 
were openly hostile to Nehru, and 
especially to his foreign policy. Their 
election manifesto declared, under 
the heading “Government’s Foreign 
Policy—Not a Policy of Peace”: 

“Can anyone say that the Nehru 
Government has carried out a policy 
which is in conformity with the de- 
sires of our people? One cannot. It 
has sided with the Anglo-American 
imperialists on most issues in the 
UN, including the sanctioning of 
American aggression in Korea. It ex- 
pressed its ‘humanitarianism’ by 
sending an ambulance corps to the 
murderers of the Korean people. It 
has not condemned the indiscrimi- 
nate bombing of Korean cities and 
villages. It has given the French 
transport facilities to wage war 
against the people of Vietnam. It has 
given direct support to the British 
imperialists in Malaya by permitting 
them to recruit Gurkha troops. It has 
shipped arms to the aid of the reac- 
Thakin Nu 
against the Burmese people. It has 
.. [thas 
not developed extensive trade with 


tionary Government 


curtailed trade with China. . 


democratic countries like the Soviet 
Union and the people’s democra- 
Misc. 

In the last four years. all the Gov- 
ernment policies attacked in the 
1952 Communist statement have un; 
dergone some change. As a result, the 
Third Congress of the CPT at Madu- 
rai last spring decided that Nehru’s 
foreign policy was progressive and 
pledged “intelligent support” to it. 
And, when Nehru toured Russia last 


June, the party Central Committee 
met in Delhi to frame a new ap- 
proach. It stated flatly that “the for- 
eign policy of the Government of 
India has undergone a_ welcome 
change in recent years,” but main- 
tained that “no such change has 
taken place in its internal policies. 
These policies, on the contrary, con- 
tinue to be. in the main, reactionary 
and undemocratic.” 

The even 
closer to Nehru after the Andhra elec- 
tions. The PCI thought it would win 
power in Andhra: instead, it suffered 


Communists moved 


a rout, which many felt was due to 
frontal 
Meanwhile. 


opposition to 
Nehru. the published 
draft of the Government’s Second 
Five Year Plan revealed that the 
Communist principle of “physical 


the party’s 


planning” would govern India’s eco- 
nomic development. 

With last June’s resolution as a 
base, the various Communist fac- 
tions have now prepared divergent 
“tactical lines” for adoption at the 
coming Party Congress. Of these. 
P. C. Joshi’s is the most important. 
for it will likely become the official 
line. Joshi’s paper underscores the 
assertion that “India’s foreign policy. 
in the main, opposes the war drive of 
imperialism.” It adds that India’s 
Government has shifted from “col- 
laboration” with the Anglo-American 
bloc to “opposition.” It justifies the 
proposed “democratic front” with 
Nehru to old-line Communists with 
these words: 

“We will give confidence to our 
own comrades and put the bourgeois 
nationalists in their place by showing 
how our earlier criticism of Nehru’s 
then foreign policy was justified and 
has been proved true by events and 
that his present much-admired poli- 
cies are the ones our party alone has 
been consistently advocating within 
our country.” 

The Communists assume that the 
“bourgeois” camp is split between 


“progressives” led by Nehru and 


“pro-imperialists” led by Commerce 
Minister Krishnamachari and West 


Bengal Chief Minister B. C. Roy. 








The PCI aims to widen the gulf be. 
tween the two groups and to take 
Nehru under its wing. Joshi sums up: 

“In no country outside the social. 
ist camp is the objective situation go 
ripe and favorable as in our country, 
The situation can be uplifted only by 
forcing a breach between the col- 
laborationist bourgeoisie 
tional bourgeoisie, by allying with 
the national bourgeoisie while simul- 
taneously struggling to dislodge it 
from leadership and achieve prole. 
tarian hegemony.” 

Ravi Narayan Reddy is even more 


and na 


explicit. Quoting Liu Shao-chi in sup- 
port of a Communist alliance with 
“that section of the national bour. 
geoisie which is still opposing in- 
perialism,” Reddy says that such de 
velopments as “the establishment of 
the People’s Republic of China, the 
imperialist defeats in Korea and 
Vietnam, and the emergence of the 
socialist world market have mate 
such an alliance not only more pos 
sible but opened up prospects of : 
greater stability” to it. 

Reddy says that last year’s “wrong 
notions” of forming an anti-Congres 
united front should be abandoned. 
“Tt was this wrong concept.” he adds 
“that made the party seek out alli 
ances with groups and parties such 
[Socialists], which _ have 
anti-Soviet, anti-peace planks fo 
their international policy.” He al» 
notes that Nehru’s leadership helps 


as. the 


keep “reactionaries” in check. “The 
removal of Nehru would gravel’ 
weaken the position of the nation 


thus _ would 


bourgeoisie,” and 
strengthen Congress “pro-imperial 
ists.” 

Two demands will now spearheal 
Communist strategy: (1) a “trip 
alliance” between Russia, China an 
India, and (2) Indian withdraw? 
from the Commonwealth. (“A com 
sistent peace policy cannot be pur 
sued by any bourgeois governmel! 
that retains its links with imperial 


ism.”) The “triple alliance.” in Com 


munist thinking, should provide Inf 


dia with the strength to sustain he 
break with “imperialism.” 
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YOUNG Senator has written a 

book which I commend to all 
ambitious and __politically-minded 
young people. The Senator, of course, 
is John F. Kennedy and the book is 
Profiles in Courage (Harper, $3.50). 
This series of short, sharp, plainly- 
written historical essays has some- 
thing which is needed in this age of 
the hucksters. 

The youthful author is motivated 
by a very clear picture of what is go- 
ing on in the world. He is fully aware 
of the activities of well-equipped and 
financed pressure groups. He relates 
no personal incidents, but the reader 
has a feeling that he could fill long 
chapters with them. He early makes 
clear what he is driving at: “Today 
the challenge of political courage 
looms larger than ever before. For 
our everyday life is becoming so satu- 
rated with the tremendous power of 
mass communications that any un- 
popular or unorthodox course arouses 
a storm of protest.” 

What we have here is a series of 
biographical sketches torn raw and 
realistic out of American history. The 
list of subjects itself gives evidence 
of a good deal of patient research 
and sharp thinking. This is no con- 
ventional exhibit of heroes, reformers 
or liberal intellectuals. Jefferson and 
Lincoln are referred to now and 
then, but no sketches of their charac- 
ler or achievements are included. The 
two Roosevelts and Cleveland are 
honored with only one reference each. 
And Wilson occupies a somewhat 
more prominent place just because 
he made life tough for George Norris. 

What sort of line-up, then, are we 
given? Tt starts with John Quincy 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Men Independent 
Of the Mob 


Adams and ends with Robert A. Taft. 
In between are ranged such seemingly 
ill-assorted comrades as Daniel Web- 
ster and George Norris. Practically 
all the protagonists are U.S. Senators. 

The distinguishing mark of this 
array of heroes is their independence. 
John Quincy Adams set the tone for 
the lot of them. Anyone who has 
any feel for American history will 
experience a thrill as he watches this 
38-year-old successor of the Adamses 
expound the character of that stub- 
born and clear-thinking family. It 
was the father, old John, who set the 
standard: “The magistrate is the 
servant, not of his own desires, not 
even of the people, but of his God.” 

And John Quincy refused “to be 
palsied by the will of his constitu- 
ents” or to achieve success by becom- 
ing “a patriot by profession.” So he 
defended Jefferson’s foreign policy 
against the outcries of all the politi- 
cians in New England. Consequently. 
he was defeated for the Senate but 
later returned to the House on his 
own terms. There he stood up for the 
people’s real interests rather than for 
their inclinations. The young author 
is far from being either a Puritan or 
a Federalist, but you feel as you read 
that he is deeply qualified to repre- 
sent old Massachusetts in the Senate. 

The men who are honored with 
description are those who stood up 
either against the mob of fellow poli- 
ticians or against the greater, wilder 
mob of voters. Some of these men 
have been overlooked by convention- 
al history. Edmund G. Ross, for ex- 
ample, came to Washington from 
Kansas when the Capitol was hot 
with the fight of the “radical” Sena- 


tors to destroy President Andrew 
Johnson. When the Senate finally sat 
as a jury and the House drew up the 
impeachment charges against the 
President, feeling ran so high that 
there was little hope of fair judgment. 
A two-thirds vote was required for 
condemnation. The man from Kansas 
knew that his constituents were 
against the President and against all 
the moderate Reconstruction meas- 
ures which he favored. He knew that 
his colleagues in the Senate were on 
the same side. 

But he remembered Lincoln, he 
thought of the hope of reunion. He 
wrote long afterward: “I almost lit- 
erally looked down into my open 
grave. Friendship, position, fortune, 
everything that makes life desirable 
to an ambitious man, were about to 
be swept away by the breath of my 
mouth. It is not strange that my an- 
swer was carried waveringly over the 
air and failed to reach the limits of 
the audience, or that repetition was 
called for by distant Senators on the 
opposite side of the chamber.” But 
the man stood up. He voted “Not 
And 


reports, he 


guilty!”—the deciding vote. 
now, author Kennedy 
“lies in a lonely grave, forgotten and 
unknown.” 

I am astonished that the reviewers 
have given so little attention to the 
account of Senator Robert Taft. He 
was Mr. Republican, a conservative, 
a rather conventional man. What did 
he do to get into this peculiarly dis- 
tinguished company? He did some- 
thing distinctly brave and fine, for 
which we should all give him credit. 
In 1946, when it was widely taken 
for granted that Taft would be given 
the Republican nomination for Presi- 
dent in 1948, he made an address 
that ran counter to all the prejudices 
of the conservatives. He denounced 
the Nuremberg trials as contrary to 
all our principles of law and justice. 
With the war feeling still running 
high, this amounted to political sui- 
cide. The man had “the unhesitating 
courage” which is, for our author, 
the admission card to the upper class 
of statesmen. 





Moscow's twin aims: key materials, political advantage 


TRADING WITH 
LATIN AMERICA 


By Victor Alba 


Mexico City 
oviET Premier Bulganin has pro- 
duced a sensation with his offer 

to provide technical aid to the Latin 
American countries and _ increase 
trade and travel between Soviet Rus- 
sia and Latin America. 

Vision, a Spanish-language New 
York magazine in response to whose 
questions Bulganin made his propos- 
al, cannot be suspected of sympathy 
for Communism. However, the per- 
son who prepared the questions ap- 
pears to have known very little about 
Communism and its methods, for he 
failed to ask a number of important 
questions, including one which would 
have deflated fellow-traveling propa- 
ganda at the very outset. The Soviet 
leader would have found it most em- 
barrassing to provide exact figures 
on the present balance of trade be- 
tween the USSR and Argentina, the 
Latin American nation with which 
Moscow has had the most active 
commercial relations. 

Bulganin’s offer could not have 
come at a more favorable time for 
Communist propaganda. The an- 
nouncement that United States farm 
surpluses are to be put on the world 
market has caused great alarm in 
Latin 
Uruguayan wheat, Mexican cotton, 


American business circles. 
Argentine beef, as well as sugar, 
coffee and other products which form 
the basis of the Latin American econ- 
omy, may drop in price at any time. 
This would bring a decline in the 
Latin American countries’ dollar 
sales and thus reduce their imports, 
seriously imperiling the standard of 


living. Where could Latin American 
products be sold in a market saturat- 
ed with U. S. surpluses? Where 
would the dollars come from to pur- 
chase oil, machinery and manufac- 
tured goods? And who would be 
willing to make barter agreements 
exchanging capital goods for raw 
materials? 

Most press comment has greeted 
Bulganin’s move with a shrug. The 
Latin American governments, it is 
felt, will never accept the Soviet offer 
because they are too much afraid of 
Communism. Besides, Soviet-Latin 
American trade totals less than half 
a billion dollars annually in both 
directions. 

However, these optimistic com- 
ments are based largely on ignorance 
of Latin American realities. They 
fail to note, for example, that So- 
viet-Latin American trade amounted 
to only $250 million in 1954 and a 
mere $70 million in 1953. Last year’s 
$500 million is still very small com- 
pared with the $7 billion between 
Latin America and the U.S. in 1955, 
but the upward trend is striking. 

Latin America is potentially a 
good customer for the Russians, and 
the conditions are present which can 
make her one in actual fact. Those 
conditions are not merely concern 
over U.S. surpluses and the perpetual 
under which Latin 
American producers labor because 
of price fluctuations on the world 


uncertainty 


market. There is another factor. 

The more dictatorial a Latin 
American is and the 
more its relations with Washington 


government 


rest on a degree of obsequiousness 
rather than an equal footing, the 
more inclined it is to reach an under. 
standing with the local Communists 
and, right now, the more apt it is to 
take advantage of Bulganin’s offer. 
There are numerous examples: In 
Peru, the Communists are loyal allies 
of dictator Odria, and the same is 
true of Perez Jimenez in Venezuela 
and Batista in Cuba. A Paraguayan 
dictator, Mola. appointed the first 
Communist police chief in the West- 
ern Hemisphere; while dictator 
Somoza of Nicaragua permitted dis- 
guised Communists to launch an at- 
tack last year from his territory 
against democratic Costa Rica. 

All this makes sense if one knows 


of Latin 


militarists and conservative _ politi- 
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SOMOZA: WHO WAS USING WHOM? 


cians. Power. for them, is not a mat- 
ter of ideology but of defending per 
sonal and group interests, and any 
means is justified to achieve their 
ends. Since the indispensable condi- 
tion for any large-scale undertaking 
is an understanding with Washington, 
the dictators often make use of the 
Communists in order to blackmail 
the United States—and the maneuver 
rarely fails. Domestically, moreover; 
the Communists are very useful i 
struments for destroying the opposi 
tion forces: the free trade unions, 
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democratic parties and liberal in- 
telligentsia. 

The dictators profit from this col- 
laboration at the same time that they 
are tricked by it, for wherever there 
isa dictatorship the Communist party 
splits in two, One group works with 
the dictator, while the other goes into 
opposition and sends members abroad 
in the effort—thus far fairly success- 
ful—to infiltrate the ranks of the 
democratic exiles. The most extra- 
ordinary part of all this is that Wash- 
ington is doubly duped each time— 
by the dictator and by the Commun- 
ists—and still has not caught on. 

The case of Argentina is typical of 
this blackmail. Perén established 
commercial contacts with the USSR 
as early as 1943, when he was still in 
the pay of the Nazi espionage service. 
He signed two successive trade pacts 
with Moscow, permitted one of the 
first Soviet industrial expositions out- 
side of the Soviet bloc to be held last 
year in Buenos Aires, and named a 
“dissident” Communist, Rodolfo 
Puiggros, adviser to the President of 
the Republic. The Communists, for 
their part, frequently stated that 
there was no “essential difference” 
between Bolshevism and _ Peron’s 
“justicialism.” 

Despite the importance of these 
political factors, the economic aspect 
of Bulganin’s maneuver is more than 
a pretext for Soviet infiltration of 
Latin America. The USSR has found 
certain Latin American regimes, 
notably Perén’s, prepared to make 
useful commercial deals: The Latin 
American country sells the Russians 
raw materials which Moscow needs; 
in return, the dictator receives local 
Communist support. For the sake of 
appearances, Moscow sends the coun- 
try a small part of the capital goods, 
oil, coal, etc. fixed in the agreement. 
(The amount of oil and coal shipped 
under the 1954 pact with Perén, for 
example, was only 20 per cent of that 
stipulated.) Thus, the local Commu- 
nist parties pay off in political coin 
the Soviet Union’s commercial debt 
in Latin America. 
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When we befriend totalitarians, we injure their victims 


COEXISTENCE 
WITH WHOM? 


By Salvador de Madariaga 


Lonpon 

T A RECENT reception in New 

Delhi for Madame Sun Yat-sen, 

Indian Prime Minister Nehru ex- 

pressed his views on world affairs 
with commendable clarity: 

“We are the friends of all and the 
enemies of none. We will not allow 
hostility to arise between ourselves 
and other countries. We have no de- 
sire to dupe others and make them 
do somersaults. We don’t understand 
the game of international chess; we 
want to keep our policy clear for all 
the world to see. It is a strange argu- 
ment to say that befriending Russia 
is making others India’s enemies.” 

There is much to be admired in 
this statement; it is forthright and 
sincere. And we would be less than 
just if we did not recognize in this 
and similar utterances by Nehru that 
human quality which makes him an 
outstanding and possibly unique in- 
ternational figure. 

But can we subscribe to everything 
he says? To begin with, there is the 
all-too-frequently encountered con- 
fusion between the Soviet regime 
and Russia. When Nehru writes of 
“befriending Russia,” he is obvi- 
ously referring to the visit to India 
by Messrs. Khrushchev and Bulga- 
nin. But these two men are not 
“Russia” and do not represent it. 
Indeed, they do not even claim to do 
so, for the Soviet Union is not 
“Russia” but a so-called federation 
of which Russia is but a part, albeit 
the predominant one. 

A far graver misrepresentation in 
Nehru’s statement stems from the 


tyrannical character of the Kremlin’s 
hold over the peoples it controls— 
Russian, Ukrainian and many others. 
The fact that the Soviet regime and 
the peoples it oppresses are in a per- 
manent state of war with each other 
is clearly demonstrated by the electri- 
fied barbed-wire frontiers, the restric- 
tions on foreign travel, the concentra- 
tion camps, the secret police, the con- 
trolled press, the jamming of foreign 
broadcasts, and many other daily 
facts of Soviet life. 

Nehru ignores all this when he 
claims that, by receiving Messrs. 
Khrushchev and Bulganin, he was 
“befriending Russia.” He was doing 
nothing of the sort. Rather, he was 
befriending the enemies of Russia— 
and of Poland, and Hungary, and a 
score of other nations now suffering 
Soviet oppression. What is more, he 
was befriending the enemies of his 
own country. For Nehru cannot be so 
blind to reality as not to see that, had 
it not been for the power of the 
West, the Soviet Union would already 
have liquidated his regime and 
turned India into a kind of semi- 
satellite intermediate in status be- 
tween China and Poland. What is 
most shocking is his attempt to 
equate a potential enemy with the 
very nations which are preventing 
that enemy from carrying out his 
designs. 

Nehru’s statement began by say- 
ing: “We are the friends of all and 
the enemies of none.” In order for 
this to be so, however, one of two 
situations must exist: Either “all” 
must be at peace among themselves, 





or “we” must be utterly indifferent 
to questions of right and wrong, 
peace and war, good and bad inten- 
tions. The fact is that the “all” with 
whom Nehru wants to be friends are 
very much at war among themselves. 
He cannot be friends simultaneously 
with the Soviet Union and its intend- 
ed victims in the West, or with the 
peoples of the Soviet Union and the 
regime which keeps them gagged and 
exploited. Or, if he insists on main- 
taining this pose, he obviously has 
no sympathy for these oppressed peo- 





‘GENEVA SPIRIT’ IN 


ples and cannot expect them to return 
his “friendship.” 

True, in adopting this attitude 
Nehru is less isolated than he used 
to be. There was a time when this 
sort of thing earned him the label of 
“neutralist.” Today, however, “be- 
friending Russia” is in fashion even 
in the West, and the disastrous effects 
of this muddle-headed attitude are al- 
ready beginning to show themselves. 
Many of us have consistently main- 
tained that Moscow’s recent 
tures to the West were designed par- 
ticularly to promote the growth of 


over- 


popular-front movements in France 
and Italy. Who can deny now that 
this maneuver has achieved consider- 
able success? Or that this success has 
been due less to Moscow’s initiative 
than to the readiness of London and 


ITALY HAS AIDED NENNI, 


Washington to fall in with the new 
Soviet approach? 

Take Italy, for example. The Par- 
liamentary situation of that vital 
country is precarious. The Commu- 
nists with 6 million votes, the Nenni 
Socialists (Communists in all but 
name) with 4 million, and the neo- 
Fascists and other extreme rightists 
with 3 million make up nearly 50 
per cent of the electorate, leaving 
only half of the Italian people in sup- 
port of the liberal democratic regime. 
This situation was made inevitable 





MAY BETRAY SARAGAT 


by Sir Winston Churchill’s speech 
of May 11, 1953, in which he of- 
fered “Russia” the hand of peace. 
The Christian Democrats lost enough 
votes to make inapplicable the law 
which would have granted them a 
clear majority in Parliament had 
they won a sufficient surplus of the 
votes, and Italy’s governments have 
consequently had to rely on an un- 
easy alliance of Christian Democrats, 
Liberals, 
Democrats. Now the “Geneva Spirit” 
has given fresh impetus to the move- 
ment for an “opening to the left,” 


Republicans and Social 


which would bring the Nenni Social- 
ists into the governing coalition. 
This is a very dangerous situation. 
A great many important and undeni- 
ably anti-Communist people in Italy 
—professors, publishers, newspaper 


editors and others—favor the Nennj 
solution, and it is an open secret that 
President Giovanni Gronchi himself 
heartily supports it. These peopl 
claim that Nenni would break with 
the Communists as soon as he be 
came a minister (presumably a Dep. 
uty Prime Minister), but there is 
not a shred of evidence for this 
belief. Nenni has consistently shown 
himself one of the world’s most faith. 
ful and obedient servants of Moscow, 
Only recently, he promised to vote 
for the Liberal candidate for the 
Italian Constitutional Court in ex 
change for the Government coali- 
tion’s vote for his candidate, only to 
break his promise on orders from 
Communist leader Togliatti. 

Why, then, is Nenni now in the 
running? For the same reason tha 
West German Chancellor Adenauer’ 
mission to Moscow was so difficult. 
Because men like Saragat, Pacciardi 
and Martino have been let down by 
Italy’s allies. When Saragat coure 
geously broke up the Italian Socialis 
party rather than let it become a 
satellite of the Communists, the least 
he could expect was that the West 
should give support to his rather 
than Nenni’s approach. If the fash 
ion is now turning to coexistence in 
Washington and London, how could 
it help but turn from Saragat to 
Nenni in Rome? 

The political world outside Italy 
has failed to recognize the courage of 
the Italian Liberal, Republican and 
Social Democratic leaders who. how 
ing to the higher interests of the 
world balance of forces, agreed t 
enter a coalition with the clerical 
Christian Democratic party in the 
full knowledge that their anti-clerical 
supporters would be displeased. The 
leaders of the West seem unaware of 
the stresses their “coexistence” policy 
imposes on the frail structure of 
Italian liberal democracy, and of the 
risk they run by throwing to the 
wolves three parties which are small 
in size but great in courage and e& 
sential to the political stability of 
Italy, one of the chief outposts of 
freedom. 
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Boston 
0 ONE who has studied the 
N money-making career of Pat- 
rik B. McGinnis considers that pub- 
lic ire was the principal cause of his 
hasty exit from the presidency of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
railroad. 

After 21 months in office, the glib 
fnancier was outtalked by the rail- 
road’s balance sheet. Whether be- 
cause of McGinnis or in spite of him, 
the New Haven’s financial position 
clearly has deteriorated. Assets are 
down and liabilities are up. When 
an investigation made this unmistak- 
ably apparent to controlling interests 
on the New Haven board of directors, 
they dropped him with a dispatch 
that was beyond the wildest dreams 
of McGinnis’s detractors. 

McGinnis was ousted with enough 
surface cheer to cause speculation 
that he might continue to dictate 
New Haven policy. His successor, 
George Alpert, had arrived on the 
New Haven scene with McGinnis. 

Another element of confusion was 
McGinnis’s immediate acceptance of 
the presidency of New England’s 
ither major railroad, the Boston & 
Maine. Ever since McGinnis backers 
had taken over the B&M last April, 
they had sought to obtain ICC ap- 
Proval to give McGinnis his second 
New England railroad presidency and 
thus take a step toward merger of the 
New Haven and the B&M. Some be- 
lieve the resignation from the New 
Haven and leap to the B&M were sim- 
ply new tactics in the old merger 
maneuver, 
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By Courtney Sheldon 


It was reasoned that McGinnis had 
outlived his usefulness on the New 
Haven. He had made grandiose prom- 
ises of a new era of rail travel, and 
then cut maintenance costs—only to 
find that the New Haven’s ancient 
equipment needed more rather than 
less care. During the pre-Christmas 
cold snap, New Haven equipment was 
not equal to the freeze. Thousands of 





GOVERNOR HERTER: CITIZENS WORRY 


commuters stood shoulder-to-shoulder 
in cavernous South Station, Boston, 
waiting for their trains to be called or 
for some explanation of the delay. 
All they heard was the blare of 
Christmas carols over the station’s 
loudspeaker system. 

Across the city at North Station, 
B&M trains, which had not yet been 
given McGinnis’s personal attention, 
kept to schedules. Understandably, 








' The Balance Sheet Ousted McGinnis 


the amusement of B&M riders turned 
to alarm with the announcement that 
McGinnis was taking active command 
of the B&M. 

Not all New Englanders criticize 
McGinnis as a self-seeking, brash in- 
terloper. They are well aware that 
New England interests, if they so 
chose, could have kept control of the 
New Haven and the B&M. They also 
feel that New England’s inclination 
to be self-satisfied needs an occasional 
jolt. It is quite possible, in the minds 
of some, that McGinnis did, in time, 
intend to improve overall train serv- 
ice. He had not raised fares and he 
was admittedly struggling with old 
equipment. At the same time he was 
hit by flood losses and a major train 
wreck. The press of the region turned 
almost unanimously against him. 

But the majority of New England- 
ers would prefer that McGinnis find 
somebody else’s railroads to experi- 
ment with. The B&M is his fourth. 
Before the New Haven, he and his 
associates had control of the Central 
of Georgia and the Norfolk Southern. 
While at the Norfolk Southern, he 
was severely chastised by the ICC for 
“inordinate, extravagant, and in 
many instances wasteful” handling 
of the funds of the railroad and its 
subsidiaries. McGinnis, in reply, 
pointed out that he had made the 
road profitable. “So you spend a 
few thousand dollars. They think 
you robbed a bank,” he says acidly. 

McGinnis inherited an interest in 
railroads from his railroad foreman 
father, but no money to capitalize on 
it. He fought his way up the ladder. 


11 





Although apparently well financed 
these days, he has had lean periods. 
A hard-driving executive, he appar- 
ently feels he has earned himself the 
extravagance of special personal 
trains. New Haven patrons can be ex- 
cused if they balk at such regalness, 
remembering one widely publicized 
occasion when a McGinnis personal 
train preceded, and slowed down, a 
regularly Boston-to-New 
York train. 


scheduled 


South Revives Calhoun’s Doctrines 


RICHMOND 
oun C. CaLHoun, South Caro- 
J lina’s  grim-faced 19th-century 
philosopher-statesman of states’ rights, 
must be smiling as he looks down on 
the current discussion over “inter- 
position” in the South. In his day, he 
called it nullification and the doctrine 
was used to do battle with an onerous 
tariff rather than a hated Supreme 
Court decision. 

Leading political figures in five 
states are now giving thought to hav- 
ing their states formally endorse “in- 
terposition.” In Mississippi, it has 
been sponsored by two state legisla- 
tors, a judge and a former Governor; 
in Louisiana, a legislator is preparing 
a resolution to this effect, and in Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina resolutions 
have already been introduced in the 
state legislatures. Even the Governor 
of “liberal” North Carolina has ex- 
pressed interest in the doctrine, al- 
though he has not gone so far as to 
endorse it. 

What is “interposition”? The the- 
ory was brought forward in a series 
of editorials and reprints of historical 
documents by the brilliant, conten- 
tious editor of the Richmond News 





Murray FRIEDMAN has contributed 
numerous articles to THE NEW LEap- 
ER. He represents the Anti-Defamation 
League (B’nai Brith) in Virginia. 
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Few think the New Haven ouster 
will dampen McGinnis for any appre- 
ciable period. He is too resourceful 
and aggressive to be derailed with- 
out a mighty struggle. He lasted 21 
months on the New Haven, where he 
initially had to fight a bitter battle 
for control. There still is a residue of 
support for him on the New Haven 
board. 

The B&M, although more prosper- 
ous in recent years, has never been 


By Murray Friedman 


Leader, James J. Kilpatrick, as a way 
out for white Southerners who don’t 
want their children to go to school 
with Negro boys and girls. Briefly, 
the idea is for the legislatures of Vir- 
ginia and other states to go on record 
as being opposed to the Court deci- 
sion and to call on the Congress to 
submit a Constitutional amendment to 
the states declaring that they may not 
maintain segregated public school 
systems. Before such an amendment 
could go into effect, it would have to 
be approved by three-quarters of the 
states. Until this is done, and here’s 
where Calhoun’s smile would become 
a chuckle, the decision of the Su- 
preme Court would be considered null 
and void; to use the words of Kilpat- 
rick’s draft, a state is “not bound to 
abide thereby.” 

Since its formulation, “interposi- 
tion” has received strong backing of 
White Citizens’ 
Southern states as well as important 


Councils in many 
politicos. Conversely, rumblings of 
opposition are beginning to be heard. 
If a state or group of states can pick 
and choose the Federal 
Court decisions they wish to obey. 


laws and 


they can reduce the process of orderly 
government to chaos. 

“If we are to have a government 
of law and not of arbitrary will,” the 
Charlotte News has observed, “there 
must be a body to declare the law. 





regarded as a plum, and those who 
have fought McGinnis the longeg 
are apparently neither inclined nor 
equipped to push him out of the 
B&M. At the height of his unpopv. 
larity during the  pre-Christmas 
freeze, he bluntly told New England. 
ers that they had better get used to 
him; he would be around a lon 
time. His opponents are apparently 
dependent on McGinnis’s own poli: 
cies to defeat McGinnis. 


That body in the United States is the 
Supreme Court, the keystone of the 
arch of constitutional government. 
And the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot has 
said that whatever validity “interpos- 
tion” might have had in the past, the 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution ené: 
ed it. This is only to reiterate what 
the aged James Madison said man 
years ago about nullification—‘for 
this preposterous and anarchical pre 
tension there is not a shadow i 
countenance in the Constitution.” 
The doctrine of “interposition” 
just beginning to be closely examine! 
in the South; as yet, it has not gainel 
full acceptance as the best means ¢! 
getting around the Supreme Cout 
decision. A Virginia legislator, Arm! 
stead Boothe, drew a laugh from # 
audience at the John Marshall Hig! 
School in Richmond not long 4 
when he passed over it as_havitf 
been effectively dealt with 150 year 
earlier by the man the school had 
been named after. Whether or not! 
can be dismissed so cavalierly ® 
mains to be seen. It is certain, how 


ever, that Southerners, who get thei! 


interest in the past by inheritant. 
are having more history and const 
tutional theory tossed at them thas 
they have heard in many a moo 





And ’way up there, Calhoun must bt q 


smiling. 
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Earl Long Comes Back 
in Louisiana's Primary 


By Foust Richards 


NEw ORLEANS 

ORMER GOVERNOR Earl K. Long’s 
- overwhelming and unexpected 
first primary victory in his bid for 
the Louisiana Governorship will com- 
pel a major shuffle of the state’s po- 
litical power. Anti-Long forces, gen- 
eraled by outgoing Governor Robert 
F. Kennon, have held sway for four 
years. During that time, they in- 
stalled rigid civil service and estab- 
lished a number of “non-political” 
boards which swept from office the 
entrenched second layer of Long 
strength. This era has also been 
marked by an attempt on the part of 
Kennon to turn this Democratic 
stronghold into a bastion for Eisen- 
hower. 

Earl Long’s triumph, which is al- 
most unprecedented, will certainly 
mean a reversal of the latter trend 
and very likely a considerable change 
in the former. It would not be accu- 
rate to say, however, that the Long 
victory represents a response to a na- 
tional trend. For the most part, the 
campaign was devoid of issues. It 
revolved around personalities, and 
Long unquestionably was the most 
outstanding of these. Though he fre- 
quently appeared on radio, he 
scorned television and stubbornly re- 
fused to allow his opponents to draw 
him into a face-to-face debate. In- 
stead, he relied on the method he 
knew best: stump speeches in all the 
little towns around the state. Hoarse 
and homespun, he heaped ridicule on 
the pretensions of his opponents and 
confidently predicted that he would 
he elected. 

Arrayed against him were New 
Orleans’s “boy wonder” Mayor, De 
Lesseps S. Morrison, who appeared 
almost nightly on television; Fred 
Preaus, a “country boy” backed by 
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the shrewd and heretofore formidable 
Governor Kennon; Francis S. Gre- 
vemberg, the former state police su- 
perintendent, who plugged hard on 
issues; and James S. Mc- 
Lemore, an Alexandria cattleman 
who ran solely on his anti-integration 
views. Long’s opponents enjoyed, 
moreover, the support of all the ma- 
jor newspapers, including the pow- 
erful New Orleans Times-Picayune. 

Long’s election represents to some 
extent a repudiation of the stands 
these candidates took on local issues. 
From the national viewpoint, the 
election is likely to have these effects: 
Louisiana’s delegates to the Demo- 
cratic national convention will sup- 
port Adlai Stevenson for the nomi- 
nation. Louisiana voters will go along 
with the convention choice, whoever 
he is. (Camille Gravel, now Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman and 
the party power in the state, is Earl 
Long’s close adviser.) Governor Ken- 


moral 


non, who put a candidate in the race 
in the hope of electing a man who 


could help him run against Senator 
Russell Long in 1958, will probably 





RUSSELL LONG: FUTURE ASSURED 








EARL LONG: GETS NEGRO SUPPORT 


abandon this ambition. Kennon’s in- 
fluence, which he exerted in favor of 
conservative policies and Republican 
candidates, is at an end. 

Louisiana’s grappling with the seg- 
regation problem will probably not 
be surrounded with the hysteria and 
demagoguery noticeable in Virginia, 
Georgia and South Carolina. Earl 
Long is not an integrationist, but his 
election night victory statement went 
out of its way to thank the “fine col- 
ored citizens” who supported him. 
Most observers here agree that Long 
got the bulk of the 150,000 registered 
Negro votes cast in the state. 

Chief casualty of the Long sweep, 
besides Kennon, is the nationally 
known Mayor Morrison. The Mayor 
suffered a humiliating defeat when 
his highly touted city machine pro- 
duced, instead of the expected 100,- 
000 plurality, a bare 2,000. His fate 
is uncertain. The new city charter 
may forbid another term for the 
Mayor; in view of his miserable 
showing, it is doubtful that he would 
risk running again. 

With the election of Earl, the pow- 
erful Long family finds itself with 
three of its members firmly ensconced 
in office. Russell is assured of another 
six years in the Senate when he runs 
again and Congressman George S. 
Long represents a safe district in 
Long territory. 
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An analysis of John Wexley’s attempt to prove that the 


atom spies were really the victims of a vast plot 


APOLOGIA FOR 
THE ROSENBERGS 


By S. Andhil Fineberg 


OHN WEXLEY’s The Judgment 
J of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
(Cameron and Kahn) restates at 
great length the Rosenberg story 
told by the defunct Committee to 
Secure Justice in the Rosenberg Case. 
According to this internationally 
propagandized version, the Rosen- 
bergs were innocent, the witnesses 
against them were guilty of perjury, 
and the trial judge deliberately mis- 
conducted the trial. Other villains in 
the case include Government officials 
and the FBI. Wexley calls the Rosen- 
berg case a “frame-up,” and identi- 
fies it with the trial of Jesus, “the 
dread Inquisition,” “the theocrats of 
Salem” and “the frame-up of Captain 
Dreyfus in France.” 

The author confines the review of 
the case to the trial court record and 
disregards the voluminous records of 
the higher courts, where most of his 
major arguments were presented and 
contradicted. Wexley’s account gives 
no consideration to the Government 
briefs in the higher courts which 
answered many arguments which he 
is merely repeating, nor does he in- 
dicate that the higher courts re- 
jected each of those arguments as 
illogical. unsubstantial or both. 

One way to view the Rosenberg 
case is to study the major facts. For 
example, no one can deny that David 





S. ANDHIL FINEBERG, author of The 
Rosenberg Case—Fact and Fiction, 
is on the N.Y. Board of Rabbis and 
is Community Relations Consultant 
at the American Jewish Committee. 
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Greenglass pleaded guilty to atomic 
espionage. That is an incontrovertible 
fact. Had he not confessed, or had he 
been tried and found innocent, the 
Rosenbergs and Morton Sobell could 
not have been convicted. The ques- 
tion then arises: Did Greenglass have 


a 


to plead guilty? Wexley argues that 


Greenglass lacked the _ scientific 
knowledge necessary to convey 
atomic secrets. If such were the case, 
Greenglass certainly should have 


pleaded innocence and spared his 
mother, his wife, his children and 
himself immeasurable degradation. 
He would have escaped a 15-year 
prison sentence by declaring, if it 
were so, that he was incapable of 
committing the crime of which he 
was accused. 

Wexley explains Greenglass’s fail- 
ure to take this road of defense by 
saying that Greenglass had _ stolen 
some uranium from the Los Alamos 
project and was afraid of the FBI. 
Stealing a bit of uranium is to atomic 
espionage what forging a check is to 
murder. We are asked,.to believe 
that instead of risking a five-year 
maximum penalty if tried and con- 
victed of the minor crime, Greenglass 
preferred to confess to atomic es- 
pionage, which could even bring a 
death sentence. No lawyer would 
permit his client to do this. 

Wexley must, therefore, expand 
his story. Another villain is needed. 
According to Wexley’s account, 
Greenglass was also “framed.” By 
whom? Wexley asks us to believe 
that the prosecution selected Green- 





glass’s attorney, O. John Rogge, jy 
order to assure Greenglass’s confe. 
sion. He furnishes no reason to be 
lieve this besides conjecture. 

Not only Greenglass, however, 
would have escaped infamy had i 
been proved that he was incapable of 
committing the crime of which he 
was accused. According to all the 
testimony presented in the courtroom, 
Greenglass was capable of communi. 
cating atomic secrets. The defeng 
did not challenge his ability to do s, 
Yet, if Greenglass could not in truth 
communicate atomic information, the 
Government attorneys were taking: 
tremendous risk. They would have 
been thoroughly discredited ani 
would have appeared utterly foolish 
if, instead of convincing the jun 
that Greenglass was guilty. the) 
charged him with a crime which he 
could not perform. 

Surely if David Greenglass were 
unable to commit the crime, his ow: 
sister, Ethel Rosenberg, would hav 
known it and would have commun. 
cated that fact to her lawyer. And 
what about Julius Rosenberg. some- 
thing of a scientist, who had training 
adequate to judge his brother-in- 
law’s competence? Would Julius no! 
have told his lawyer? Why did the 
Rosenbergs never complain on this 
score? Perhaps the next version of 
the Wexley edition will include th 
defense attorneys as partners of the 
“frame-up.” 

An extraordinary bit of effronten 
was the pilfering of the files of 0. 
John Rogge’s office. The complete fil 
of David and Ruth Greenglass: 
heart-to-heart talks with their law 
yers were taken and were returmel 
after being photostated. The Com: 
mittee to Secure Justice in the Roser- 
berg Case was undoubtedly involved. 
The Committee published the meme 
randa in which they could find am! 
phrase or line that could be used for 
their purposes. Mr. Wexley hes mate 
full use of the memoranda. In nont 
of these memoranda has Greengla* 
shown any doubt that he committed 
the crime he confessed. There # 
nothing there explaining why Greet 
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0. JOHN ROGGE: MADE NO DEAL 


glass testified against his sister Ethel, 
other than the fact that she was 
guilty. In this pilfered treasury of the 
Greenglasses’ thoughts, 
Wexley should have discovered de- 
vastating proof of his major themes, 
if he were right. Yet only by extract- 
ing a few phrases and reading his 


innermost 


own meanings into them does Wex- 
ley find useful kernels in this very 
extensive material. 

Wexley claims that Rogge ar- 
ranged a deal to obtain a life penalty 
for Greenglass in return for Green- 
glass’s taking the witness stand and 
telling a long, detailed account—a 
fictitious one, according to Wexley— 
which hours of grueling cross-exami- 
nation did not dent. For many pages, 
Wexley portrays Rogge as a perfidi- 
ous partner of Judge Kaufman and 
Prosecuting Attorney Irving Saypol. 

Naturally, Rogge had followed the 
practice in all such cases and investi- 
gated the possibility of a lightened 
sentence; but, as is customary in 
such interviews with the prosecution, 
there were no guarantees. There was 
no deal. 

If Greenglass had been sentenced 
fo a year, or two, or five, Wexley 
would have said: “There is the proof 
of the deal.” Greenglass was sen- 
tenced to 15 years of imprisonment. 
This does not disturb Wexley. Having 
taken full advantage of the assump- 
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tion that there was a deal, he now 
calmly says, “Judge Kaufman went 
back on the deal.” This he knows by 
intuition; there is no evidence whatso- 
ever to support such fantastic reason- 
ing. And so it is with his treatment 
of Morton Sobell, who at one point is 
merely taking a normal vacation to 
Mexico at peace with himself and the 
world, and at another is also pictured 
by Wexley as scared to death of the 
hysteria in the United States. The 
former fits in nicely with some of 
Wexley’s fantastic reasoning and the 
latter supports other arguments that 
serve the author. But put the separat- 
ed passages together and we find that 
Wexley has Sobell sauntering to 
Mexico on vacation and at the same 
time fleeing in panic to Mexico. 
Wexley repeats a canard when he 
blames on the Prosecuting Attorney 
the fact that no Jew was on the jury 
of the Rosenberg case. Fully a half- 
dozen Jews were accepted as jurors 
by the prosecution. Several would 
have remained in the jury box had 
the Judge not found it necessary to 
excuse them. In every instance of a 
prospective juror’s being dismissed 
by the Judge, it was for a valid rea- 
son which appears in the record and 
which has nothing whatsoever to do 
with the person’s being Jewish. Sever- 
al of the Jewish panelists whom the 
prosecution accepted were eliminated 
by the defense. Among these was Mr. 
Louis Friedlander (described only 
as the vice-president of a rubber 
company), who had his 
place as Juror Number 11 and un- 
doubtedly would have remained had 
the defense not employed one of its 
peremptory challenges to dismiss 
him. How does Wexley meet that? 
He explains that Judge Kaufman 
and Mr. Saypol “did not object to 
Friedlander because Kaufman and 
Saypol would have been overjoyed 
with the inclusion of the right, de- 
pendable kind of a Jew. For then 
the Government would have had yet 
another weapon to use in reply to 
possible charges of anti-Semitism.” 
Imagine the scene in the court- 
room where the Judge and the Prose- 


taken 


cuting Attorney—both of them Jew- 
ish—are presumably determined to 
keep Jews off the jury. Again and 
again, Jews reached the jury box 
without any effort on the part of 
Judge or Prosecutor to dismiss them. 
In several instances, Jewish prospec- 
tive jurors addressed the Judge and 
gave the Judge valid reason why 
they should be excused. In no in- 
stance did the Judge excuse any Jew 
who did not of his own volition ask 
to be excused. Surely this is adequate 
proof that Communist statements on 
this score are contrary to fact. Surely 
here is proof that the whole miserable 
story of anti-Semitism based upon that 
deception is a fraud. And now along 
comes Wexley, reluctant to abandon 
this contemptible lie. How does he 
meet the situation? With 
more contemptible suggestion: Since 
Friedlander would have undoubtedly 
been a juror had the Defense At- 
torney not removed him peremptor- 
ily, Wexley says that Mr. Friedland- 
er, being a businessman, could cor- 
rectly be assumed to be a scoundrel. 
What Wexley is saying in effect is 
that Jewish 
willing to convict any innocent Jew 
of atomic espionage. Of such is the 
quality of Wexley’s thinking and 
argumentation. 

Wexley’s book shows a basic con- 
tempt for the people of the United 
States. His entire case is built on the 
concept that Americans are so blood- 
thirsty and our Government authori- 
ties so vicious that the Rosenbergs 
appease “the 


an even 


any businessman is 


were victimized to 
hysteria.” 

Wexley cites “air-alarm raids in 
schools” to prove that terror was in 
the air, but not a single indication 
from any source to show any rela- 
tionship between public sentiment 
and the arrest and conviction of the 
Rosenbergs. Is it conceivable that if 
the Rosenbergs were being hounded 
or if public opinion was poisoned 
against them, no one would have pro- 
tested at the time? Search even the 
Communist press during and some 
months after the trial, and you will 
not find a word on that score. The 





truth is available to anyone who 
wishes to look for documentation of 
hysteria against the 
There is none. 

From shortly after their arrest un- 
til their trial began, Americans ig- 
nored the Rosenbergs. Had the Rosen- 
berg trial resulted in a hung jury or 
in a verdict of innocence, the Ameri- 
can public would have accepted the 
verdict without any adverse manifes- 
tations. Judy Coplon, convicted es- 
pionage agent, escaped her deserved 
punishment on a mere technicality. 
She is living as a private citizen, wife 
and mother unmolested. 

And what about those who pre- 
sumably wanted and engineered the 
Rosenberg trial? Why would the 
Truman Administration have wanted 
to stage a “frame-up” of the Rosen- 
bergs? Why should that administra- 
tion have encouraged the public to 
believe that despite the many millions 
of dollars spent to guard the atomic 
secrets, a few obscure people stole 
those secrets? What about all those 
guardians of the secret who were thus 
put to shame? Why were they silent 
if, as Wexley claims, the whole busi- 
ness of the Rosenberg case was fabri- 
cated? It could have been stopped 
before it got under way by public of- 
ficials who could have saved their 
own reputations as guardians of 
American secrets if they had 
proved the Rosenbergs innocent. And 
why should the Civil Rights Con- 
gress have remained so_supinely 
quiet from the time of the Rosenberg 
arrest until more than a year later? 

Why do Wexley and his ilk repeat 
these specious arguments after they 
have been repeatedly demolished? 
They repeat them because in foreign 
lands millions of people unacquaint- 
ed with the facts can be led to des- 
pise Americans as Communists 
everywhere do. This book is nothing 
more than another piece of anti- 
American propaganda. Alas for 
Emanuel Bloch, defense attorney for 
the Rosenbergs! He had to face a 
jury and bear the brunt of the op- 
position. Wexley has no such hur- 
dles; he writes as he pleases. 


Rosenbergs. 
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The Rise and 


Once the summit of academic eminence here and abroad, 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT that the Mas- 
ie Institute of Technology 
is establishing a School for Advanced 
Study, similar in aims to the Institute 
for Advanced Study at Princeton 
(but closely integrated with MIT, as 
the Institute is not with Princeton), 
focuses attention on the fact that 
the PhD is rapidly becoming noth- 
ing more than a ticket of admission 
to the higher learning, not necessarily 
to be honored at the door. 

Time was in this country when an 
AB degree was a badge of genuine 
distinction, but in late years the dis- 
tinction has been eroded away, in 
large measure by the unrestrained 
multiplication of ABs (and what are 
euphemistically said to be equiva- 
lents). Printing an ever-increasing 
number of sheepskins has had an 
effect similar to printing too much 
Inflation has lowered the 
value of the AB degree to a marked 


money: 


extent. It is my personal impression 
that a 1956 AB will have approxi- 
mately the value of a high school 
diploma circa 1900 as a certification 
of learning beyond the average and 
as an instrument on which to parlay a 
career. The AB will further deteri- 
orate over the next generation. 

For some obscure reason that es- 
capes me, the MA has never com- 
manded much prestige in America, 
as it does to this day in British 
countries. To this moment, a very 
high percentage of the academicians 
in British countries are MAs and 
nothing more, save as they may have 
honorary degrees. In America the 
MA—in my time at least—has usual- 
ly been regarded as a way-station to 
a PhD and as nothing in particular 
in itself except for high school teach- 
ers, to whom it has served as the basis 
of a claim for slightly higher salary. 

Even in British countries, the MA 
is giving way to the PhD in academic 


circles and the younger aspirants to 
academic careers must now face the 
fact that a PhD is an important and 
increasingly demanded prerequisite. 
I have seen it stated that this devel- 
opment is to be attributed to the in- 
fluence of the so-called “red brick” 
universities (or all universities in the 
United Kingdom except Oxford and 
Cambridge), which have tended to 
bolster their prestige by adorning 
their teaching rosters with PhDs. 
However, the PhDs have also been 
making themselves felt at Oxford and 
Cambridge for some years and creat- 
ing problems of precedence in the 
process. Theoretically, a newly fledged 
PhD can claim a place in an academic 
procession ahead of an older, infinite: 
ly more learned, academically more 
distinguished, and more highly placed 
MA educated in an earlier day. This 
is definitely not nice, but the PhDs 
are surely going to win out all over 
the British world. 

In America, the PhD fever has 
been rising for three-quarters of a 
century, since we borrowed the de: 
gree from Germany, and it long ago 
overtopped and obscured the MA. 
Now, however, the inflation in num 
bers of PhDs is definitely upon us 
and a struggle is on to bolster up the 
higher learning, for which a PhD is 
not much more of a certification o 
competence than a BA was a hundred 
years ago, by supplying opportuni 
ties for “post-doctoral” training and 
research. 

The new MIT School and the older 
Institute at Princeton are but com 
spicuous illustrations of what is hap 
pening. Two others occur to me: the 
Ford Foundation’s Center for A¢ 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Se: 
ences at Palo Alto, California, and 
the Hickrill Laboratory right here 
my doorstep in Northern Westche* 
ter. The latter supports half-a-doze! 
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Fall of the Old PhD 


the doctorate is now a way-station on the well-trod path to ‘advanced study’ 


or so “post-doctoral” workers in or- 
ganic chemistry, currently including 
attractive young men from Australia, 
India and Germany. It is attached 
intellectually to Yale. 

Where to look for a complete list 
of these institutions for the further 
development of PhDs I do not know. 
Probably any sizable foundation 
knows most of them by virtue of 
applications for grants. All of them 
at least advertise that the PhD is no 
longer considered enough. Any 
youngster aiming today at high dis- 
tinction in the higher reaches of the 
higher learning must look forward 
to spending a couple of years beyond 
the PhD at one or another of them, 
or will try to move heaven and earth 
to get into one for a spell before his 
powers flag entirely. As Wolcott 
Gibbs remarked in another connec- 
tion. “Where it all will end, knows 
God!” 

Another phase of the struggle to 
top the PhD is the research gambit 
in general (as distinguished from the 
special research that goes on in the 
finishing schools for PhDs). Research 
is now a major employment resource 
for the otherwise redundant PhDs. It 
seems to be getting out of hand. It 
isn’t that there is any decline of 
ingenuity in developing research 
projects, but that the mechanisms of 
research are now so costly that single 
individuals can no longer hope to 
command them. This is obvious 
enough in the physical sciences, 
where expensively 
equipped laboratory is a sine qua 
non, but it is also becoming true of 
the social sciences, where IBM ma- 
chines are the indispensable equip- 
ment. 

This has had the curious and, in 
the view of many, disastrous conse- 
quence that to justify the cost of any 
sizable research project, the work 


access to an 
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must be done by teams. In a way, this 
represents the importation of the 
principle of group journalism into 
academic goings-on, or the Time- 
Lije-Fortune influence on the aca- 
demic life, and the fallacy of it ap- 
pears to be the same: that a row of 
ciphers (or a collection of PhDs per- 
sonally undistinguished) can be made 
to add up to an impressive total. This 
just isn’t so, but the revelation has 
not yet been so impressively made 
that group research is in any danger 
of losing its subsidies. A character- 
istic quirk of the American mind 
gets in the way of insight: the deep- 
seated belief in method as something 
somehow independent of the individ- 
uals employing it and hence its own 
justification. 

The converes of the rise of group 
research is the decline of the inde- 
pendent learned individual. The trend 
today is all against him; and he sur- 
vives only in the interstices of the aca- 
demic structure, there often secreting 
the ideas the group researchers must 
have to make sense of their data. But 
just as the free-lance journalist is at 
a considerable disadvantage in com- 
petition with group journalism (with 
its enviable research and checking 
facilities), so the individual scholar 
is at a disadvantage as against re- 
search teams, at least as far as gather- 
ing data goes. He therefore tends to 
become a fringe operator, or to feel 
strongly that he is, which comes to 
the same thing, for the “star acts” 
are all group. 

Even first-rate 
emerges from the group-research 
world, he tends to trail with him the 
stigmata of his background. An ex- 
ample is David Riesman, now unques- 
tionably an identifiable individual; 
but did you ever notice how many 
collaborators he has dragged into the 
limelight and keeps there with him? 


when a mind 


By C. Hartley Grattan 


A habit is a hard thing to circum- 
vent. 

It is the decline of the individual 
that is deplorable, and since this 
academic development comes at a 
time when the independent individual 
is everywhere under strong adverse 
pressures, it is doubly deplorable. 
Surely it is obvious that the welfare 
of the higher learning requires more 
and more independent, creative, 
thinking individuals, not more and 
more teams of technically competent 
methodologists. The purpose of edu- 
cation is not, really, to develop 
“teams” but to develop individuals. 
Yet in every sector of American life 
we hear an appalling amount of non- 
sense about “teams.” To quote a com- 
mencement address I once gave: 

“We need well-informed and wise 
individuals. Masses as masses cannot 
he educated; they can only be condi- 
tioned and propagandized. Education 
is only vouchsafed to individuals. A 
central purpose of education is to cut 
people out of the mass and set them 
up as individuals. If education is not 
calculated to multiply upstanding in- 
dividuals, it ceases to be education 
and becomes analogous to the enter- 
prises producing things in volume. If 
our educational institutions cease to 
believe in the creation of individuals 
they might as well shut up shop, for 
they will have become false to their 
highest purpose.” 

The inspiration of these remarks 
was my remembrance of the writings 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, read over 
a quarter-century earlier. I wish the 
leaders of higher learning would read 
Emerson, especially those now pro- 
moting post-doctoral training and re- 
search, for it should be devoted 
chiefly to producing scholars, Emer- 
son-model, and no others, and least 
of all managers of teams and opera- 
tors of IBM machines. 
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Tue Participants: Dr. James S. Donnelly, historian 
and Dean of Fordham University’s School of Education, 
Before coming to Fordham in 1942, he taught for a year 
at City College. 

Dr. Philip Phenix, Associate Professor of Education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University; specialist in 
the philosophy of education and the relation between 
education and religion. Author, /ntelligible Religion. 
Formerly an Army chaplain, and chaplain at Carleton 
College. Minnesota, he studied at Union Theological 
Seminary. Now a layman, he is a member of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. 

Dorothy Dunbar Bromley, moderator of WMCA’s 
Report to the People. 


Bromley: There has been a good deal of talk recently 
about the public schools and religion—a word, of course, 
which means different things to different people. The 
matter is being widely discussed because of a “Guiding 
Statement for Teachers and Supervisors on Moral and 
Spiritual Values.” which has been adopted by the New 
York City Board of Superintendents but is still under 
consideration by the Board of Education. Particularly 
among civic and religious organizations, there has been 
substantial controversy over the contents of this state- 
ment. Since the question is so important, I invited two 
outstanding educators, who disagree on a fundamental 
aspect of this report, to present their views. To start the 
discussion, I’m going to ask each of our speakers to 
state his position. Dean Donnelly. . . . 

Donnelly: This guiding statement goes far beyond 
the recommendations of the Natiorial Education Associa- 
tion report issued in 1951. Its adoption would be a big 
step in the right direction. It gives unequivocal authori- 
zation for the teaching of belief in God and recognition 
of our obligations to Him in the public school. The 
statement emphasizes the fact that belief in and depend- 
ence upon Almighty God was and is the cornerstone of 
our nation—and was and is the heart of the Hebraic- 
Christian tradition. It points out that the public schools 
teach the moral code and identify God as the ultimate 
source of natural and moral law. 

This unmistakably clear instruction to teachers in the 
public schools of New York City is, therefore, a positive, 
salutary step toward fostering still further the ideals on 
which our country was founded, ideals which are the 
vitality and the inspiration of our way of life. So, in 
accordance with this directive, a teacher is free to teach 
that God exists, that God is the source of the inalienable 
rights of man which our forefathers proclaimed in the 
Declaration of Independence, that all men are equal 
under God, that human life is sacred, and that man is 
responsible to the moral law as formulated in the Ten 
Commandments. Ideals such as these, which are inher 
ent in the American tradition and in the Judeo-Christian 
tradition, and dedication to these ideals in the public 
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school classroom can help to turn back the devastating 
tide of secularism which is so damaging in our day. 

Bromley: Dr. Phenix, will you take over now, please, 
and give us your views of this problem? 

Phenix: I’m much interested in this report, and I 
think in many ways it’s a very good one. It’s especially 
good because it stresses the importance of moral and 
spiritual values. And it’s very specific in showing the 
ways in which they may be introduced in the various 
parts of the curriculum. But I have a good many objec- 
tions to it on other grounds, and I’d like to suggest four 
of them. But first let me read a few quotations. The 
report says, “The public schools teach the role of reli- 
gion and encourage . . . factual study about religion: . 
They teach the moral code and identify God as the ulti- 
mate source of the natural and moral law.” It also says. 
“The public schools encourage the belief in God, recog- 
nizing the simple fact that ours is a religious nation.” 
Now I don’t think we can say so flatly that ours is a 
religious nation. After all, 40 per cent of our people. 
according to the latest statistics, do not have any official 
church membership. Many people in this country do 
not believe in God—or simply do not care about religious 
questions. And the question I would ask would he 
whether such people are any less American than the 60 
per cent who do belong to churches. 

Now my second question would be this: whether, by 
historical right, the belief in God is a cornerstone of our 
nation. | would say that, although the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and several other documents do mention God. 
the basic document is the Federal Constitution and this 
does not mention God and, as a matter of fact, explicitly 
separates Church and State. My third point is that moral 
and spiritual values do not, as this report indicates, neces- 
sarily rest upon belief in God. There are many people 
for whom purely human interests—health, safety, pro- 
ductivity, and so forth—can justify these moral and 
spiritual values. And my last point is this: that the report 
seems to indicate that a teacher, to be a good teacher. 
ought to belong to a church or synagogue, or believe in 
God, and I think this is unfair to those teachers who are 
very good teachers but do not happen to share these 
beliefs. Well, those are four objections that I feel toward 
this report. 

Bromley: Thank you, Dr. Phenix. I see that Dean 
Donnelly wants to argue at least one or two of these 
points. 

Donnelly: From my point of view, and I think from 
the point of view of any kind of thorough analysis of the 
making of the United States and all our basic constitu- 
tional documents, it is unmistakably clear that we are a 
religious people despite the fact that there are many citi- 
zens in our country who do not believe in God. The 
Declaration of Independence certainly recognizes God as 
our Creator and as the source of our rights. 

Bromley: What can you say to that point, Dr. Phenix? 
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Phenix: Well, admittedly, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence mentions God—but I would come back to the 
Constitution. And I would ask whether the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which specifies that Congress 
shall make no laws respecting the establishment of religion, 
and the application of this to the states in the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, does not indicate not 
only freedom to believe, but also freedom not to believe. 
The really fundamental point to me is whether a person 
is a better American because he believes in God, or 
whether a person is not just as good an American if he’s 
an atheist or a non-believer. Understand, I’m speaking 
as one who is within the church community and who 
believes that religion is important. But, I also think it’s 
terribly important that we don’t make unbelievers second- 
class citizens. 

Bromley: That brings us to the question about what 
the teachers should believe. I notice that the Guiding 
Statement says, “It is an incontrovertible fact that as a 
rule the American teacher is religious in character, in 
action and belief. He belongs to a church or synagogue.” 
Then it goes on to say that he should “exemplify moral 


” No one can quarrel with this last 


and spiritual values. 
statement. But do you want to speak, Dean Donnelly, 
about what we should expect of our teachers by way of 
religious commitment? 

Donnelly: Yes, and I’d like to come back to the two 
points just made by Dr. Phenix, since they’re so critically 
important. 

Bromley: | hope we'll have time. 

Donnelly: With regard to the commitments of our 
teachers, there is no question in my mind that it is highly 
desirable that our teachers be religiously-committed 
people. Only in that way can we perpetuate the culture 
which is ours; only in that way can we enable our stu- 
dents to reach the proper fulfilment of their capacities 
and to have a proper understanding of not only their 
temporal destiny but also their eternal destiny. I do not 
say that all our teachers must be religiously-committed 
people. I do not say that there must be a religious test 
for teachers in our schools. I merely say that it is highly 
desirable that as many of our teachers as possible be 
deeply religiously-committed people. 

Phenix: Dean Donnelly, isn’t that a particular point 
of view? That is, from your standpoint, of course, that 
would be the case. But from the public standpoint, is that 
the case? After all, one of the great contributions of 
American civilization has been that we are a secular 
nation. There may be many religious people and there are 
many religious people in this country, but we are 
officially a secular nation. Doesn’t a statement like this, 
which puts the weight of Government authority behind 
having teachers committed to a religion, whatever reli- 
gion it may be, basically repudiate the fundamentally 
secular character of our civilization? 

Donnelly: I would like to challenge your statement 
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that our civilization is a secular one. That is the curse of 
our time, that we are tending in that direction. I firmly 
believe that our institutions are inextricably bound up 
with religion, and the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1952 went out of its way to point out the extent 
to which our institutions are bound up with religion. I 
merely state that the tragedy of our day is this continu- 
ing trend toward secularism, and that it is vitally impor- 
tant, therefore, to teach a belief in God in the public 
schools, since our school children are the lifeline of 
democracy and the lifeline of our culture—which is a 
culture under God just as our laws are laws from God. 

Bromley: Doesn’t this lead us to the question of 
whether teachers can effectively inculcate moral and 
spiritual values—something that is so important—with- 
out teaching belief in God and man’s dependence on 
Him? 

Phenix: Well, as I’ve indicated, | think they can. I’m 
not saying that the secular approach, or the non-religious 
approach, is the only one. But I do think there are sys- 
tems of ethics and systems of morality in many cultures 
and that there is no necessary connection between be- 
lieving God and being moral. I think all of us know 
people who are extraordinarily conscientious, who are 
highly ethical in their conduct and who do not believe 
in God. And I don’t see how we can say to such people 
that they have an inadequate basis for their morality. I 
think that we have to put ourselves in the position of 
those who do not believe in God. We have to see how a 
statement like this affects them. 

Donnelly: Let us for a moment put ourselves in the 
position of thousands of school children in the public 
schools who believe in God, and who I assume you would 
not have taught a belief in God. What is the right. of 
this vast group since we are so solicitous about the right 
of a minority? That is a very large minority. 

Bromley: Would you answer that, Dr. Phenix? 

Phenix: [ certainly think that the public schools— 
and this is recognized in this report—have to take account 
of the fact that people do believe in God. They have to 
take account of the fact that, for many, belief in God 
is an important element in their moral and spiritual life. 
Therefore, what should the public schools do? They 
should recognize objectively within the curriculum, in all 
of its parts, that there is a belief in God which some people 
hold, but that there are other ways of organizing life 
which do not depend upon this particular belief. That is 
to say, the public school has got to be organized in such 
a way that the non-believers and the believers have equal 
representation in the curriculum. 

Bromley: Gentlemen, could we please go on to this 
question: Is or isn’t there logic to the claim made by 
some civic groups that the adoption of this Guiding 
Statement would introduce divisive religious controversy 
into our public schools? Dean Donnelly. . . . 

Donnelly: I would say, first of all, that there is always 


controversy and that controversy is good within limits, 
Sometimes we have struggled through some of our most 
difficult times and reached right decisions through con. 
troversy. But I’m firmly convinced that teaching of a 
belief in God is so inherent in our tradition that, if it 
causes controversy, it may be because some people do 
not understand what is the essence of our American tra- 
dition and the essence of the basic culture in our civiliza- 
tion. 

Bromley: Perhaps both of you will want to discuss 
what will be meant to the children by “God.” Are there 
not different concepts of God held by the different reli- 
gious bodies? Am I right or wrong about that. Dr. 
Phenix? 

Phenix: You are certainly right about that. And one of 





WHAT SHOULD WE 


EXPECT OF OUR TEACHERS? 


the serious problems that’s raised, and I’m not sure it’s 
insurmountable, is simply that most teachers don’t have 
the competence or the training to present different ideas of 
God effectively and fairly. And I think that such a pro 
gram as this certainly waits upon the time when teach- 
ers have had a chance, through work in teachers’ training 
colleges, for a more adequate presentation of religious 
views and non-religious views. I might say I agree with 
Dean Donnelly that controversy is inevitable and that it 
is useful. I think it’s an educationally useful way of deal: 
ing with things, but it’s not useful at the point where the 
arm of Government, where the power of Government! 
officials takes one side against another side. That’s why 
I object to the report being considered by the New 
York City Board of Education. 

Donnelly: As to the competence of our teachers ' 
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teach a belief in God, I don’t know the statistics but I 
am absolutely sure that there are thousands upon thou- 
sands of teachers in the public schools who are most 
highly and most fervently committed to a belief in God. 
They need a directive of this nature to give them a free 
hand to inculcate that basic premise in our culture and 
in our tradition. There is no question of their compe- 
tence to teach belief in God and dependence upon God 
and the moral law as constituted in the Ten Command- 
ments. 

Phenix: Well, then, would you say, Dean Donnelly, 
that there are no fundamental differences in interpreta- 
tion? Suppose there was one view of God as the im- 
personal force of the universe and another as a personal 
father. And suppose that a student raised in class the 
question. “Which of these views is correct?” Or sup- 
pose another student wanted to raise another question as 
to whether or not God exists. Is the teacher simply to 


beat the pupil down and say, “Well, of course, He exists; . 


you shouldn’t ask questions like that”? 

Donnelly: Dr. Phenix, I’ve been asked questions like 
that in a public-school classroom, and I never found them 
difficult. nor did I find them embarrassing. It’s a simple 
matter for a teacher to recognize his limitations once he 
steps into the area of creed and to refer his pupil to his 
own minister, priest or rabbi. I’ve never seen any difhi- 
culty there. I think we’re looking for difficulties, perhaps 
too assiduously, in solving this problem. 

Phenix: But what would you do with the student who 
wanted to question the belief in God? That’s my point. 
Would you say that he didn’t belong within the public 
school or that the teacher should not discuss the question 
with him—or that the teacher should simply tell him he’s 
wrong in questioning this? 

Donnelly: There is no question that he has as much 
right in the public schools as anyone else. Neither is there 
any question that he can profit; he has to find out some 
time in life that other people believe in God, and he 
shouldn’t get an inferiority complex from that experience. 
That’s part of the growing-up to which we're all sub- 
jected. 

Bromley: May I throw in a question here, please, gen- 
tlemen. As you well know, there’s a letter to the editor in 
one of the papers practically every week saying that we 
would have less juvenile delinquency if the children were 
taught religion not only in their homes and in their 
churches, but in the schools. Does that proposition hold 
up? Do you believe, Dean Donnelly, that that’s a big 
argument for the teaching of a belief in God and a 
dependence upon God? 

Donnelly: I believe that if there were more emphasis 
on moral and spiritual values in the public school, if 
there were more attention given to teaching a belief in 
God and our responsibilities under God, that would be a 
contribution toward solving this vast problem of juvenile 
delinquency. But I would be the last one to assert that 
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that’s the simple answer. It’s one of the important things 
that must be done. Obviously, home problems, problems 
of our total culture, all enter into this picture. But I am 
firmly convinced that the teaching of moral and spiritual 
values, with a theistic base, is a very important part of 
whatever solution is ultimately devised. 

Bromley: What do you say about this, Dr. Phenix? 

Phenix: Well, I think it’s a terribly complicated prob- 
lem, too, and I don’t think there is any single answer to it. 
I think we ought to be aware, though, of some of the 
inquiries that have been made that show that there is no 
direct relationship between being religious and going to 
Sunday school, for instance, and being moral—that is, 
not being a delinquent. I think one might even show that 
there would be some cases where the wrong kind of 
teaching of belief in God might actually help delin- 
quency along, that is, it might tend to make young 
people more delinquent. So I think it’s a much bigger 
problem; I agree with Dean Donnelly on that point. I 
certainly think that it’s a problem of the culture itself— 
the total culture must somehow get over its conflicts and 
its inner contradictions. Young people must be made to 
feel more secure in a great variety of ways, to feel wanted, 
to feel that they belong. This is the kind of broad-gauge 
solution we must have for the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Bromley: Before we close, I’d like to have each of 
you make any last point you wish or sum up your posi- 
tion. Dean Donnelly. . . . 

Donnelly: I’d like to put my position this way, Mrs. 
Bromley. Since God is our Creator and our ultimate des- 
tiny, and since belief in Him is the core of our culture, 
He can’t be left out of the knowledge and the values 
taught in the public school. Acknowledgement of Him 
and of our obligations to Him must be positive and defi- 
nite every day and in every proper way in the public- 
school classroom. If God is left out of the public school 
or if only passing lip-service is paid to Him, you should 
not wonder why some people maintain that the public 
school is Godless. If you allow God to be left out, you 
run the risk of permitting the public school to become 
an anti-religious factor in the community—a factor which 
undermines our culture and our way of life. This Guiding 
Statement is good; there’s room for improvement, but 
we can take everything step by step. 

Bromley: Thank you, Dean Donnelly. Now will you 
close, please, Dr. Phenix? 

Phenix: Well, my position is also that the teaching of 
moral and spiritual values in the public schools is very 
important. But it must be done in such a way that we do 
not violate the basic rights of disbelief of those who do 
not adopt a specifically religious view. I think it’s terribly 
important that we be a people of many faiths—and yet 
one people; and that the public school be a school in 
which all, whether they believe in God or whether they 
do not believe in God, may find their home. 
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HEN an 

lacks issues, there is a temp- 
tation to sound off loudly on minor 
criticisms. This would seem to ex- 
plain the furor over Secretary 
Dulles’s remarks in Life magazine. 
There would be ground for criticism 
if Mr. Dulles had said that he led 
America to the verge of war three 
times. He said nothing of the kind. 
What he said was: “We were brought 
to the verge of war”—which is very 
different. 

It is hard to see how the Demo- 
cratic party, without repudiating the 
whole foreign policy of the Truman 
Administration after 1946, could cen- 
sure a Republican Secretary of State 
for facing up to the challenge of Com- 
munist aggression. We were brought 


opposition party 


to the brink of war, not by our own 
desire or fault, but by Mr. Truman’s 
eminently correct decisions to give 
military and economic aid to Greece 
and Turkey and to refuse to be forced 
out of West Berlin. We were pushed 
over the brink of war when we re- 
fused to throw Korea to the wolves. 
It might not have been necessary 
to fight in Korea had it not been for 
a careless speech by Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, which omitted 
Korea from our defense perimeter. 
But, once the North Korean army 
had moved in force into South Korea, 
President Truman’s decision to fight 
was right and was backed by the ma- 
jority of Republicans in Congress. 
The three crises to which the Life 
article refers were all in the Far 
East and were all inherited from the 
previous administration. In the case 
of both Korea and Formosa, the 
Eisenhower Administration was will- 
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Despite Dulles Tiff, 
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ing to settle for the half-loaf of the 
status quo, very much along the line 
marked out by its predecessor. To put 
it more concretely, we have made a 
big investment in giving Syngman 
Rhee the means to build up a power- 
ful army, 650,000 strong. But we are 
not backing that army in any attempt 
to overrun North Korea. 

We have given Chiang Kai-shek 
the protection of an alliance which 
pledges us to come to his aid if there 
is a Communist attempt to conquer 
Formosa. We have supplemented this 
with military and economic aid. But 
we have not made it technically pos- 
sible for the Nationalists to attempt a 
landing on the mainland. 

What to do in Indo-China was a 
painful and difficult question, to 
which there is no sure or easy an- 
swer, even by hindsight. It is not 
happy to think of the huge sums 
which we poured down the drain of 
a French colonial war which could 
not be won militarily or politically. 
Yet there was no native force suffi- 
ciently popular and cohesive to rep- 
resent an altogether promising alter- 
native to the unsatisfactory policy of 
underwriting the annual French mili- 
tary deficits. Now a new chapter has 
begun in Indo-China and perhaps it 
will be possible to bolster the govern- 
ment of Ngo Dinh Diem to a point 
where it will not be a pushover for 
an attack from the North. 

Charges and counter-charges in the 
field of foreign policy will be tossed 
back and forth during a hot election 
campaign. But the truth is that the 
Eisenhower-Dulles team has _ not 
steered the American ship of state as 
far from the course of its predeces- 
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sor as some Republicans hoped and 
some Democrats feared. The talk has 
been a little “tougher,” the nationalist 
note has been struck more often, but 
the broad objectives have been the 
same: peace without appeasement, 
holding the line against new Commu- 
nist gains without taking the moral, 
political and military responsibility 
of “shooting first.” 

The decisive change in American 
foreign policy took place in 1946, 
when the inane idea that it was al- 
ways up to us to “get along” with 
Stalin (with no corresponding obli- 
gation on his part) was abandoned. 
Unfortunately, the necessity of set- 
ting a firm barrier against Commu- 
nist aggression in Asia was recog: 
nized later, after the attack on Korea 
and after China had been lost. 

If one takes 1946 as the date of 
reference for Europe and 1950 for 
Asia, there is little the Eisenhower 
Administration has attempted that 
was not implicit in the policy of its 
predecessor. German  rearmament, 
which may. get off the ground in 
1956 or 1957, was first advocated by 
Acheson in 1950. Dulles has not de- 
parted from the model of NATO in 
encouraging SEATO for Southeast 
Asia and METO for the Middle 
East. 

It is all to the good that questions 
of foreign policy should be intelli- 
gently discussed. But there does not 
seem to be the basis for a “great de- 
bate” on party lines. On the basic 
issue of maintaining peace through 
strength and alliances with like 
minded nations, there is no substan- 
tial difference of opinion along party 
lines. 
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HICKS 


DWIN O’Connor’s The Last Hurrah (Atlantic-Little 

Brown, $4.00) deals with one phase of politics and 
Richard Llewellyn’s Mr. Hamish Gleave (Doubleday, 
$3.95) with another. Mr. O’Connor is concerned with a 
rather old-fashioned subject, the rise and especially the 
fall of a political boss. Mr. Lewellyn’s theme is more 
modish; he deals with treason. It may be said at the out- 
set that O’Connor has done rather well, whereas Llewellyn 
leaves the reader in confusion and dismay. 

O’Connor assures his readers that his characters are 
“fictional,” Llewellyn protests that his are “fictitious,” 
and both agree that any resemblance to persons living or 
dead is “purely coincidental.” This kind of disclaimer is 
frequently ludicrous, but it seems particularly meaning- 
less in the case of Mr. Hamish Gleave, for the publishers 
say on the jacket that the novel “takes its inspiration from 
the Burgess-MacLean case.” Mr. O’Connor’s publishers 
are more circumspect, and he himself takes pains not to 
name the city over which his boss rules. The reader can- 
not be blamed, however, if he is reminded of Boston and 
James M. Curley. 

Though it deals with an old theme, The Last Hurrah 
deals with it in a new way. In the muckraking novels of 
forty and fifty years ago, the political boss was a villain; 
he might be an engaging villain, he was more likely to be 
a despicable one, but in any case he was a villain. O’Con- 
nor, on the other hand, wants us to like Frank Skeffington. 
He makes him a charmer; he glosses over, though he does 
not deny, his crimes; he dwells on his good deeds and 
solid achievements. We end up by liking Skeffington very 
much, and we are sorry for him in his defeat. 

For it is his last campaign that the book tells about, 
the campaign in which he is finally defeated. Since we 
have seen the campaign through the eyes of Skeffington, 
his nephew and some of his followers, we are as surprised 
as they when he is beaten. A young lawyer who belongs 
to the opposition offers the nephew an explanation: “The 
old boss was strong simply because he held all the cards. 
If anybody wanted anything—jobs. favors, cash—he 
could only go to the boss, the local leader. What Roose- 
velt did was to take the handouts out of the local hands. 
A few little things like Social Security, Unemployment 
Insurance, and the like—that’s what shifted the gears, 
sport. No need now to depend on the boss for everything; 
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the Federal Government was getting into the act. Other- 
wise known as a social revolution.” It is because he be- 
lieves bossism is passing that O’Connor can write about 
the boss with so much sympathy. 

The Last Hurrah is a lively novel, based on a sound 
knowledge of political methods. Skeffington is somewhat 
romanticized, but for the most part he is credible, and 
certainly he is appealing. The details of the campaign are 
admirably portrayed, and there are dozens of good 
scenes. The book has two climaxes—Skeffington’s defeat 
and then his death—and both are moving. 

On the debit side, it must be said that there is too much 
talk, though some of it is very good. Skeffington’s nephew, 
from whose point of view much of the story is told, 
doesn’t acquire much substance until near the end. Few 
of the minor characters are well developed, and O’Connor 
has to use tags—tricks of speech or other mannerisms—to 
keep them straight. Finally, O’Connor deliberately walks 
around the moral problem raised by Skeffington’s meth- 
ods. But it is an entertaining book, and one that throws 
much light on what has been going on in our cities. 

Mr. Hamish Gleave throws no light on anything. 
Llewellyn, who once wrote a moving book about life in 
Wales, has been trying ever since to find another theme 
that would lend itself to his talents. Now he has picked up 
a cause celébre, the case of Donald Duart MacLean and 
Guy Francis de Moncy Burgess, two British diplomats 
who vanished behind the Iron Curtain in 1950. Mr. 
Llewellyn’s qualifications for the job seem to include 
neither a knowledge of the British diplomatic service 
nor an understanding of Communism. 

Look at the story as he tells it. In his late thirties, 
Hamish Gleave, an official in the Foreign Office, is in- 
tensely conscious of the fact that he might have been and 
is not a rich man, for his grandfather had lots of money 
but lost it. Hamish resents the fact that he and his wife 
have to pinch pennies while the nouveaux riches—rep- 
resented in the novel by a heel named George Calton- 
Islip—are thriving. He also is bitter because the Govern- 
ment is raising the standard of living of the masses while 
his standard of living, by comparison, goes down. 

As a career diplomat, Hamish has done his job consci- 
entiously, but he is far from satisfied with the politicians 
who are his superiors. Now his dissatisfaction becomes 
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more acute, partly because of his feeling that British for- 
eign policy is being dictated by Washington. Like most 
of his associates, he dislikes the Americans he encounters, 
and he dislikes the idea that England is playing second 
fiddle. 

So we have a man who is full of grudges. He is not a 
Communist, and has never had the least interest in Com- 
munism. Indeed, he seems in the first part of the book to 
have no political philosophy whatever; his only article of 
faith is that he and his family have had a raw deal. But 
we soon perceive that influences are being brought to bear 
on Hamish. He has acquired a mistress, a glamorous 








































young woman of mysterious antecedents named Myril. 
He is courted by a charming couple, Bejian and Frolla 
Emyenkov, “cultural attachés, ostensibly from Hungary,” 
who have plenty of money to spend. When he goes to 
Geneva on a diplomatic mission, he finds the Emyenkovs 
there. and is lavishly entertained by a friend of theirs, 
Professor Arkhiv, a learned philologist from Russia. In 
Paris, he is taken in hand by Dr. Rodolphe Mavritz, a 
high official in the French Government. 

The reader, especially if he has ever been a reader of 
E. Phillips Oppenheim and his host of successors, knows 
what is happening to Hamish long before he does. So far 
as Hamish can see, these are merely nice people. At the 
same time, however, his interest in politics has been 
aroused, and he begins to look around for alternatives to 
the status quo. He encounters some adherents of Moral 
Re-Armament who are obviously feeble-minded. One of 
his colleagues takes him to a meeting of quasi-fascist 
Conservatives who are proposing, in the most fatuous way, 
to take over the Government. The Americans become more 
and more offensive, and so does Mr. Calton-Islip. The 
whole situation looks pretty black to Hamish. 

Meanwhile, a friend of his, Kevin Chalmers, who has 
been kicked out of the diplomatic service because of a 
homosexual escapade in Washington, tells Hamish that 
he is going over to the Russians. Hamish finds this an 
interesting idea, and a little later, when he discovers that 
he is in trouble because of his associations with a lot of 
dubious people, he gathers up all the valuable documents 
he can lay his hands on and makes his getaway. There is 
an extraordinary scene when he goes to Myril’s apart- 
ment and finds his wife there, but the payoff comes after 
he has reached France. Professor Arkhiv, who is the 
master mind of the spy ring that has been focusing its 
attention on Hamish, joins him on the train to Paris. 
Arkhiv is not the kind of Communist who quotes Marx, 
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Lenin and Stalin. He is, on the contrary, an avowed aris. 
tocrat, like Hamish. And Hamish, who turns out to be 
quite a political philosopher at this point, unfolds his 
theory of the British middle class, by which he means the 
class that “ranked below the aristocracy only in prece 
dence at Court.” It was this class, we learn, that ruled 
England for many centuries and made it great. And this 
class will be restored to power by a Communist revolu. 
tion, whereupon Hamish, having been trained for the task 
in Moscow, will take over. 

It will now be apparent that Mr. Llewellyn was not so 
far wrong as he doubtless thought when he announced 
that his characters were fictitious. Unlike Hamish Gleave 
and Kevin Chalmers, MacLean and Burgess were con- 
verted to Communism while they were students at Cam- 
bridge and presumably served as Soviet agents for a long 
period of time. Hamish does not get violent when he has 
had a few drinks, as MacLean did, nor has he any of 
MacLean’s homosexual tendencies. MacLean, by all ac- 
counts, was a brilliant but exceedingly unstable person. 
Hamish, at least as he is first presented to us, is both 
stolid and stupid. 

The novel, then, has little relation to the realities, so 
far as they are known, of the MacLean-Burgess case. It 
has equally little relevance to any other realities that one 
can think of. The Communist agents who gang up on 
Hamish are like nothing one has read about in the revela- 
tions of Gouzenko or Petrov or the various Americans 
who belonged to Soviet networks. As for Hamish, even if 
one could take his dissatisfaction at face value, one could 
not believe that it would lead to treason, and the fact is 
that one is suspicious about his grudges because Llewellyn 
has so obviously loaded the dice, with his dreadful Amer 
cans, his dreadful MRA people, his dreadful busines 
man, his dreadful Conservatives. It is hard to find any: 
thing in the book but ignorance and melodrama. 

Why, then, is the book worth talking about? Chiefly 
because there is a possibility that it may be taken seri 
ously. After all, it is being presented to the public by a 
respectable publisher as an explanation of the Burgess 
MacLean case, and some people may be taken in by it. 
Beyond that, the novel is an interesting phenomenon. 
The calmness with which the British have regarded the 
problem of Communism is preferable to the hysteria thet 
still can be found in many parts of the United States, but 
the calmness, unfortunately, is often associated with an 
unwillingness to face the facts. I do not think that Llewel 
lyn is advocating Communism, although his account of i! 
is anything but accurate and is calculated to give a favor 
able impression. I do not think he is justifying treaso?, 
although he does his best to make a case for Hamish 
Gleave. I am charitable enough to assume that Llewellys 
is honestly seeking to explain the defection of men like 
Burgess and MacLean, that he is trying to be fair. But 
fairness, when coupled with wilful ignorance, can lead 4 
man as far from truth as the most outrageous bias. 
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The Crisis of Arthur Koestler 


The Trail of the Dinosaur. 
By Arthur Koestler. 
Macmillan. 253 pp. $3.50. 


FoR ANYONE who has followed the 
developing career of Arthur Koestler 
with the interest merited by his liter- 
ary flair and by the nature of the 
materials to which he has addressed 
himself, it can be no new question 
whether or not the actual quality 
of his production sustains his impres- 
sive reputation. 

There can of course be small doubt 
that Mr. Koestler’s is one of the ma- 
jor talents of our time, if by talent 
we mean an uncommon energy of 
mind and spirit and the availability 
of an artistic medium suitable to its 
exercise. In addition, Mr. Koestler 
has been uniquely placed, or has 
been able uniquely to place himself, 
where the dominant forces of modern 
society have announced themselves 
most dramatically: He was a Commu- 
nist in Germany during the rise of 
Nazism; he was in the Spanish War: 
he lived in Palestine both at a time 
when the Jewish homeland was a 
dream of power and again when the 
means of holding this power was a 
matter of the most urgent moral deci- 
sion; he has lived in America, Eng- 
land, France; he has even exposed 
himself—no, that is exactly the point 
to which I shall presently return: he 
undertook the exposure but never 
went through with it—to the modern 
personal drama of psychoanalysis. 

And yet regularly, with each new 
book from his pen, there has been 
one’s increasing sense of a talent 
somehow betrayed, of an experience 
of life received, for all of Mr. Koest- 
ler’s notable zest, not full in the face 
(to borrow Henry James’s vivid 
Phrase) but obliquely, with the head 
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half-ducked, of an instinct for self- 
protection (I do not mean self-preser- 
vation; for that one can only be 
grateful ) 
primitive as to be quite immune even 
to the most conscious effort of self- 


operating at a level so 


confrontation. 
Now Mr. Koestler announces a cri- 





KOESTLER: ‘HOARSE CASSANDRA’ 


sis in his career. He tells us that his 
latest book is his farewell to arms 
and that he feels he has said all he 
has to say on the subjects which have 
obsessed him for more than a quarter- 
century. Except for its title essay 
which bears the date 1955, the last 
of the pieces in The Trail of the Dino- 
saur to deal directly with politics 
was written in 1950. (There is, of 
course, nothing Mr. Koestler writes, 
not even an essay on science fiction, 
which does not indirectly involve his 


acute social-political awareness.) 
“Now the errors are atoned for,” Mr. 
Koestler writes in his brief foreword, 
“the bitter passion has burnt itself 
out; Cassandra has gone hoarse and 
is due for a vocational change.” 

It seems unfair to put too much 
weight on a single sentence in a book. 
Yet one lingers long and casts back 
repeatedly to the sentence I have 
just quoted. For in the context of 
intellectual crisis, its journalistic 
flamboyance rings in the ear with a 
peculiar inappropriateness, signaling 
our attention away from the gravity 
of the situation with which Mr. Koest- 
ler is presumably engaged to the per- 
sonality of Mr. Koestler itself, as it 
has been revealed both in his fiction 
and in his autobiography. 

How critical, we ask, can a crisis 
be which formulates itself so patly, 
so self-consciously, so unseriously? 
Granted that the most stalwart war- 
rior can weary of the battle, and that 
Mr. Koestler has every right to rest 
from his former labors and concern 
himself with new intellectual prob- 
lems or with no problems at all. 
Still, this does not 
language in which he takes his fare- 
well, and we are moved to surmise 
that perhaps Mr. Koestler is less at 
the mercy of a society whose doom 
he has cried so passionately than at 
the mercy of his own facility. 

I have no wish to denigrate jour- 
nalism, the profession of literary fa- 
cility, which has its own honorable 
use. But when fiction or criticism like 
Mr. Koestler’s, staking its 
in some higher territory of spec- 


validate the 


claim 
ulation or reasoning, borrows the 
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easy habits of journalism, we do well 
to be warned that we may find our- 
selves cheated. And it is the unhappy 
fact that far too frequently in Mr. 
Koestler’s mature work we have been 
given merely a superior order of 
journalism, not the thoughtfulness 
we anticipate in a spokesman for an 
intellectual vanguard. 

Thus, Thieves in the Night was 
brilliant reporting on Palestine, but 
with its facile solution of the prob- 
lem of Jewish terrorism and its total 
avoidance of the larger consequences 
of moral relativism it was scarcely 
a reassuring intellectual performance. 
And similarly with Arrival and De- 
parture, Mr. Koestler’s novel about 
the relation between neurosis and the 
radical impulse. Because Mr. Koest- 
ler was impelled to prove that radi- 
calism is a free decision unconditioned 
by reurosis—an idea which he con- 
ceives (wrongly) to be under attack 
from psychoanalysis—he first took 
the Freudian enemy into camp and 
then destroyed it by a process of 
emotional duplicity and_ sophistical 
reasoning gravely discrediting to the 
high enterprise in hand. 

Contemplating the intellectual fail- 
ure—one had almost said the intel- 
lectual cheapness—of Arrival and 
Departure, inevitably one is urged to 
an examination of Mr. Koestler as a 
personality, and specifically to the 
account he gives of his personal his- 
tory in his recent autobiographical 
volumes. Nothing could be clearer 
from Arrow in the Blue, the first vol- 
ume of his autobiography, than the 
fact that Mr. Koestler recognizes the 


dynamism of certain undue emo- 
tional pressures in his intellectual 
evolution—unless it be the fact that, 
despite this knowledge, he continues 
to use his intellect to mask these sub- 
jective demands. It is manifest from 
his report of his psychoanalysis, to- 
gether with his subsequent disquisi- 
tions on the Freudian discipline, that 
in dealing with his own psychological 
problems his method is to parade so 
much frankness and seeming readi- 
ness for self-disclosure as to appear 
totally exposed and thereby propose 
the idea that, with so much conscious- 
ness of the conditions surrounding 
the making of a choice, he is himself 
quite “free” in the choices he makes. 

Clinically, this is his own affair; 
intellectually, it is the affair of his 
audience, for it is precisely the same 
method we encounter in so much of 
Mr. Koestler’s writing, to its grave 
detriment. We conclude that Mr. 
Koestler, despite the adroitness of 
mind without which he could not 
have carried out this self-deception 
and its consequent program of ration- 
alization, has failed to understand 
that the very attempt to free ourselves 
from conditions is itself a condition, 
and that in assigning to intellect such 
a heavy burden of self-justification 
he condemns it to a perpetual ath- 
leticism. 

To put the matter in non-psycho- 
logical terms, what Mr. Koestler can 
have 
throughout his career is philosophy— 


be said to been missing 

5 
by which I do not mean a formal 
philosophy or a political philosophy 


but, simply, that solid ground in 
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which is rooted one’s sense of oneself, 
As a young man, he looked to Com. 
munism to provide this solid under. 
pinning, until the Communist ground 
was cut from under him, until that 
God failed—but of course the “solu- 
tion” he had sought in Communism 
is more than one has a right to ask 
of any social system. Since then he 
has centered his life in the fight for 
freedom—but, again, a love of free 
dom, however essential to the life of 
the spirit, cannot, any more than any 
other social determinism, be made 
the source of the free spirit. 

So today Mr. Koestler despairs; 
but with pain one is forced to point 
out that even despair is grand only 
in proportion as it defines the pos 
sible grandeur denied us by defeat. 
Surely Mr. Koestler has reason for 
pessimism as he considers the likeli- 
hood that mankind, as we now know 
it, may indeed follow the dinosaur 
into oblivion. But even to this ulti- 
mate consideration he brings no sug: 
gestion of tragic dimension, only a 
very great cleverness. 

Polemics is so dependent upon 
and Mr. 


been so worthy and helpful a polemi- 


cleverness, Koestler _ has 
cist in so many causes close to one’s 
heart, that it savors of ingratitude, 
almost of disloyalty, to press his too 
great facility as a present-day charge 
against him. And even in this latest 
volume, Mr. Koestler deploys his 
polemical talents in a way we must 
appreciate—for instance. in his vir 
tuose summary of the _ political 
anomalies of coexistence in his title 
essay, or in his provocative essay on 
the decision which now faces the 
Jews of the world, either to become 
Israelis or to give up their Jewish 
ness. But this is the price a writer 
pays for gifts as imposing as Mr. 
Koestler’s: If he does less than the best 
we had hoped of him, we give him 
but poor thanks for services rendered. 
Which merely demonstrates our own 
insufficiency: Such is our cultural 
poverty, we ask too much of whoever 
has a lot, and castigate him for the 
failure to fulfill a contract he may 
never have thought to sign. 
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Competition for the Master Plan 


The Pattern of World Conflict. 
By G. L. Arnold. 
Dial. 250 pp. $4.00. 


ALtHoucH Mr. Arnold speaks in 
this volume of many things and in- 
dulges in numerous provocative and 
mostly brilliant asides, he steadfastly 
labors a familiar thesis: “Old-fash- 
ioned” liberalism, as well as its heir 
the “neo-liberal utopianism” of the 
1930s and 1940s (under which latter 
heading Mr. Arnold lumps New Deal 
welfare economics and the “insular 
consumer socialism” of the British 
Labor party), are dead issues. Con- 
temporary conflict converges on the 
Planned Society or, rather, on who 
will do the “planning,” the unrecon- 
structed Stalinists or we democrats. 

While Mr. Arnold advises the West 
to “keep its powder dry” and hold 
itself in readiness for repelling armed 
Soviet aggression, general and lim- 
ited, he views the uncommitted lands 
of Asia and Africa as the principal 
battleground of “competitive co- 
existence’ and the cold war. The 
West, he argues, cannot hope to win 
this non-military (which 
might well last a generation) if it 
does not come to terms with various 


contest 


mystiques of state planning. 

Since the temper of the emanci- 
pated and emancipating Asian and 
African peoples is not only national- 
istic but also revolutionary. and since 
the new native élites cannot ride the 
skittish beast without giving it its 
head, the question narrows down to 
one of direction: Any attempt to 
guide the revolutionary movement 
back into the fold of what liberals call 
Western “civilization” and Marxists 
call “bourgeois democracy”—the 
characterizations are Mr. Arnold’s— 
is doomed to failure. If the West in- 
sists upon shoring up outworn insti- 
tutions, the revolutionary national- 
ists will turn to Stalinist totalitarian- 
ism as the sole alternative to the un- 
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planned misery of Asia’s and Africa’s 
teeming millions. 

Hence the West must adopt the 
saving formula of centralized state 
planning and thus effect the “revolu- 
tion from above.” Planning—the 
comprehensive kind—points to the 
short cut from squalor to economic 
progress. If the Soviets are kept from 
imposing, in their own dogmatic 
way, this formula on the uncommit- 
ted and backward peoples and draw- 
ing them into their own despotic 
orbit, then the West can contemplate 
the incipient “Plan Era” as the satis- 
factory, because necessary, consum- 
mation of its own strivings and 
ideals. 

Leninist-Stalinist Communism, 
which Mr. Arnold denounces as an 
abomination, must be viewed, in part 
at least, as a perversion of the trend 
toward a centrally planned society 
which flows inevitably, Mr. Arnold 
argues, from technological change. 
That trend was correctly predicted by 
Marx. “The first wave of the indus- 
trial revolution made mass democ- 
racy possible,” the author declares. 
and “the second wave has confronted 
us squarely with the issue of central- 
ized control and with the threat c/ 
totalitarianism, which has grown out 
of the mishandling of the issue.” The 
proper political analyst will therefore 
welcome Titoist, Trotskyist and other 
heretical Communist regimes. He 
will do so because, according to Mr. 
Arnold, these species of decontami- 
nated totalitarianism represent vari- 
ety and hence are at odds with the 
rigidity and intolerance of the totali- 
tarian “camp,” i.e., the Soviet orbit. 
This recipe can be condensed as fol- 
lows: If you cannot lick them, join 
them—at least to the point of snatch- 
ing their (the Soviets’) patent medi- 


cine and dispensing it in _ bottles 
labeled “Freedom.” 

Now, one need not take one’s in- 
spirations from the texts of laissez- 
faire or neo-liberal utopianism to 
cavil at Mr. Arnold’s summary con- 
clusions. No doubt, the Western im- 
pact on the “backward peoples,” in 
the shape of Western moral and po- 
litical ideas as well as technology, has 
triggered virulent nationalism and 
social ferment. No doubt, Western 
reliance upon traditional indigenous 
institutions, such as the oppressive 
hierarchy of the Islamic family of 
Arabian feudalism, as props of resist- 
ance against Communism can be just- 
ly denounced as imbecilic as well as 
thickskinned. It seems a little rash, 
however, to discount the regenerative 
power of several major ancient reli- 
gions and to view the coexistential 
struggle between the free world and 
Soviet totalitarianism as being exclu- 
sively a competition over who will 
preside over the backward peoples’ 
frantic rush toward higher standards 
of living. 

It is here that Mr. Arnold’s indebt- 
edness to Marxian syllogisms be- 
comes painfully apparent. The West, 
despite its many real and imagined 
failings and its pathologically bad 
conscience—induced, in part at least, 
by an overdose of Marxian readings 
—is still predominantly attached to 
the value of the unique human per- 
sonality. The new Asian élites—torn 
between Western ideals and _ tradi- 
tional, mostly authoritarian or des- 
potic, political philosophies, between 
Western gradualism and totalitarian 
absolutism—may come to favor the 
centrally planned “revolution from 
above” and to exact the same im- 
mense sacrifices from the peasant 
masses that paid for the rapid indus- 
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trialization of Soviet Russia—because 
this method is simpler, more ruthless 
and more satisfying to the power 
urge. But this is no reason why the 
West should seek to jump over its 
own shadow and simulate, albeit with 
mental and moral reservations, a rev- 
olutionary ardor for the mystique of 
total planning. 

Mr. Arnold is primarily concerned 
with the economic aspects of world 
conflict and gives short shrift to cul- 
tural and moral factors. It is, there- 
fore, all the more surprising that he 
does not come to grips with the most 
massive fact of international econom- 
ics: The greatest wealth per head of 
population is still being produced— 
and has always been produced—by 
such underplanned societies as the 
American, the Swiss and the Belgian 
and not by centrally planned ones 


such as the Russian and the Yugo- 
slav. 

Although the devotees of state 
planning may shrug off this evidence 
as an historical accident, their theo- 
ries will have to meet further and 
exhaustive pragmatic tests before 
they can be recommended safely as 
remedies for the plight of economi- 
cally backward peoples. Mr. Nehru, 
who cannot be accused of undue par- 
tiality toward private enterprise, 
seems of late to have cooled toward 
state planning and state capitalism 
as the cure-all of India’s economic 
ills. It is easy to denounce, as Mr. 
Arnold does, the “orthodox stupid- 
ity” of statesmen unwilling to buy 
radical solutions; it is more difficult 
to convert grandly simplified theories 
into a humanly tolerable system of 
production. 





If Mr. Arnold’s positive recommen- 
dations constitute a far from original 
attempt to steal the Communists’ 
thunder without being struck by the 
lightning of totalitarianism, his pure- 
ly expository digressions are always 
stimulating and often brilliant and 
witty. His analysis of the Communist 
synthesis of Asian nationalism and 
social ferment and of the Communist 
manipulation of the dynamism of the 
Chinese peasant masses is a master- 
piece of concision. His asides on the 
follies of the Arabophiles make high- 
ly entertaining reading. If his ambi- 
tious project—the world conflict is 
quite a formidable topic to be con- 
tained in 250 pages—does not come 
off, it is because he confronts the 
various “stupid” orthodoxies which 
he lambasts so smartly with a trucu- 
lent orthodoxy of his own. 





Elections from Van Buren to Cleveland 


Presidential Bailots, 1836-1892. 
By W. Dean Burnham. 
Johns Hopkins. 956 pp. $10.00. 


Every academic discipline depends 
on a compilation of basic data. It 
therefore seems amazing that the 
study of political behavior in the 
United States has waited until now 
to bring together in a workable order 
its primary tool—the election returns. 
Pundits, prognosticators and scholars 
have Mr. W. Dean Burnham to thank 
for completing the massive task of 
running down the county-by-county 
results for the Presidential elections 
from 1836 to 1892. 

Mr. Burnham has followed the gen- 
eral form set by Professor E. E. Rob- 
inson in The Presidential V ote, 1896- 
1932, Since it is unlikely that com- 
plete official returns will ever be un- 
covered for the years before 1836, the 
Burnham work, alongside the earlier 
Robinson study, can now be said to 
have carried this research to its con- 
clusion. 

The value of such a work to 
the political 


“content analysts” — 


Reviewed by Stephen H. Hess 


Writer, Presidential nominating process project, 


Educational Television and Radio Center 


those who must deal with the “why” 
of the statistics Mr. Burnham has col- 
lected—is Although it 
would be more valuable, of course, to 
have the elections broken down into 
smaller units than the county, this 
division is still a useful one in reveal- 
ing past patterns of ethnic, social, 
economic and regional differences. 
We are told in the introduction and 
preface that his search for official 
returns took Mr. Burnham to 4 state 


enormous. 


capitals and through “misplaced cigar 
boxes and various statehouse subter- 
ranean storerooms long since aban- 
doned.” Even then, the investigator 
failed to uncover the returns from 
eight of the ten Nevada counties for 
the election of 1864! The rest of his 
hidden treasures are divided into ta- 
bles on distribution of party control 
by counties, distribution of counties 
held by each party (sections and 
states), and distribution of the vote 
by section, state and county. 





The remainder of the volume con- 
sists of Presidential election sketches 
following a voting America from a 
predominantly rural culture, where 
the frontier was still a line from 
Michigan down through Louisiana, to 
an industrial nation without fron- 
tier. This section is equally as good 
as the one by Robinson. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it lacks the illumi- 
nating maps of its model. 

Mr. Burnham has given us the tool. 
It now remains for the political sci- 
entists to tell us. as Dr. Malcolm Moos 
of Johns Hopkins puts it in the pref- 
ace, “whether there are really barom- 
eter counties such as Coos, Vanden- 
burgh or Calaveras, whether the Ger- 
mans really elected Lincoln because 
of an inherent distrust of tyranny, 
and whether Reverend Burchard’s 
bellicose bellow (“Rum, Romanism 
and Rebellion”) or rainfall made the 
slightest difference in Blaine’s defeat 


of 1884.” 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


Tamburlaine the Great. By Christopher 
Marlowe. Presented by the Producers 
Theater: The Festival Company of Strat- 
ford, Canada. At the Winter Garden. 

Fallen Angels. By Noel Coward. Pre- 
sented by Charles Bowden and Richard 
Barr. At the Playhouse. 


CTIVITY on the part of ANTA 
made an international occasion 
of the premiere of the current pro- 
duction of Christopher Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine the Great. A_ special 
folder listing invited guests included 
the Ambassadors to the U.S., Perma- 
nent Representatives at the UN, and 
Consuls General in New York of the 
Commonwealth lands from Australia 
and Pakistan to the Union of South 
Africa. Director Tyrone Guthrie, once 
of the Old Vic, and star Anthony 
Quayle of Stratford-on-Avon repre- 
sent England; the company of fifty- 
odd comes from Stratford, Canada. 
Perhaps an audience of drama lov- 
ers and students would have been 
more appropriate than the Governor, 
Mayor and Ambassadors; but, as I 
shall indicate later, it would also have 
been more disappointed. Marlowe on 
stage is a rare treat, to be welcomed 
by those who know the drama. In 
his program note, Tyrone Guthrie 
calls this the play’s “first perform- 
ance on the North American conti- 
nent.” There were actually perform- 
ances in the Colonies, then in the 
United States, in 1758, 1762, 1784 
and 1799, In England, he says, save 
for the Old Vic production in 1951 
with Donald Wolfit (who with Mr. 
Guthrie worked out the version here 
used), “there is no record of its hav- 
ing been professionally produced 
since the 16th century.” The play- 
wright Nicholas Rowe made a ver- 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


‘Tamburlaine’ 
On Broadway 


sion of Tamburlaine, which like the 
present one combines the two parts, 
in 1702. 

And if the present production is 
“professional,” so was that at Oxford 
in 1933. The present star is surround- 
ed by a cast little better than the one 
we saw at Stratford, Connecticut last 
summer, which means not so good as 
some of our off-Broadway groups. 
The production is impressive in trap- 
pings and outward show, but in taste, 
sensitivity and simple artistry has 
been excelled by any of the produc- 
tions of the Shakespearewrights at 
the Jan Hus House in New York. 

Fortunately for this production, 
Tamburlaine is a swirling drama of 
rhetoric and fury, of dashing armies 
and contending kings, of kings in 
chains, kings harnessed to a cart—of 
a Scythian shepherd risen to be mon- 
arch of the world, defying God, and 
snatched away by the one hand no 
mortal can escape. With banners, 
drapes, lights, colorful costumes, the 
stage presents a vivid, shifting spec- 
tacle. Through this Tamburlaine 
ranges, rages and roars. He is a mon- 
arch proud of his power, ruthless, 
as ready to kill his own cowardly son 
as to torture an enemy king. 

Marlowe caught him as he was 
alive in 1356, as he is today. Anthony 
Quayle makes him believable. We 
can credit the fact that the leader of 
the Persian forces against him, after 
a single parley, swings devotedly to 
his side. That Zenocrate, daughter 
of “Egyptia’s” king, captured by Tam- 
burlaine, becomes his proud, loving 
wife. Despite the clumsy handling of 
the battle scenes, we are stirred by 
the tyrant’s challengeless power; we 


are appalled at the swath he cuts 
across the world. 

Marlowe was a great poet, the first 
to summon the appeals of rousing 
blank verse in the drama. His pupil 
Shakespeare caught many ways from 
him: the wistful aspiration, as when 
Tamburlaine looks ahead— 

Is it not passing brave to be a 

king 

And ride in triumph through 

Persepolis? 
the bold hyperbole, as when he says 
to his beautiful queen, 

Fair is too foul an epithet for 

thee! 
the sudden simplicity, as after Zeno- 
crate dies, 

Nothing prevails, for she is 

dead, my lord. 
Or that superb passage that Shake- 
speare has only equaled, on the ut- 
most limits of even the greatest art: 

If all the pens that ever poets 

held 

Had fed the feeling of their mas- 

ters’ thoughts. . 

Yet should there hover in their 

restless heads 

One thought, one grace, one 

wonder, at the least, 

Which into words no virtue can 

digest. 

No virtue can digest all the power 
of Tamburlaine; but Anthony Quayle 
works manfully, on a fluid stage, to 
convey the untamed coursing of am- 
bition’s drive. In the naked thrust of 
fierce and fiery youth, Marlowe at 
23 gave birth to the modern drama. 

If Tamburlaine has the rant and 
rashness of youth, Noel Coward’s 
Fallen Angels, come to Broadway the 
same week, has the memoried smirk 
of senescence. It is a revival from the 
days when bathtub gin amused the 
fribbling set, when there seemed end- 
less fun in a long act during which 
two women get drunk while await- 
ing a Frenchman with whom each 
has had a premarital affair and 
anticipates renewal. Nancy Walker 
has many amusing tipsy tricks, with 
scarf, telephone wire, champagne 
glass, grapes. The play, however, is 


more than she can sustain. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


EDEN AND IKE 


I was interested in G. L. Arnold’s “Is Eden 
Through?” [NL, January 23] because of a 
parallel with President Eisenhower. This paral- 
lel has been carefully obscured by polls and 
eulogies by those who wish to convince them- 
selves and others that he is more popular than 
ever. 





Yet, the statistician will find a contradictory 
trend, growing in strength, in every election 
since 1952: Democrats won 7 of 8 special 
Congressional elections in 1953; piled up addi- 
tional strength in 378 of 435 Congressional 
districts in °54, while winning nine Governors 
and 500 state legislators; won a landslide in 
the °55 Indiana municipal elections (usually 
regarded as a bellwether), and a few days ago 
piled up a 3-to-l-plus victory in the 30th Penn- 
sylvania Congressional District, where registra- 
tion is 2 to 1 Democratic. 

As a reporter, this phenomenon aroused my 
curiosity: Why, in an era of peace and pros- 
perity, was the Administration party losing 
strength steadily? Some private polls, checks 
with reporters who have been in the field, and 
off-the-record talks with GOP officials reveal a 
sense of disillusionment—not sharp or specific, 
because voters probably did not know exactly 
what they wanted when they voted for Eisen- 
hower as the leader who could solve all prob- 
lems in 1952. 

My hunch is that they voted for Eisenhower 
as a kind of middle-of-the-road Roosevelt, who 
would clearly and courageously brush aside the 
shadows of war, Communist gains, economic in- 
security, and corruption. The fact that these 
shadows remain and that Eisenhower has been 
the gentle, soothing father rather than the firm 
leader may be back of the disillusionment. 

None of us will know, unless Eisenhower is 
himself a candidate this fall, how deep and 
widespread the disillusionment is. But, like Sir 
Anthony’s distress in England, the attack is 
coming primarily from the right wing of his 
own party, with the Democrats very timidly 
making a few general adverse comments. 
Washington, D. C. Tris COFFIN 


JAPAN’S CP 


I was surprised to find that the section on 
Japan in THe New Leaper’s special supple- 
ment of December 19, “Communism’s Postwar 
Decade” by Simon Wolin, was out of date and 
completely misinterpreted the situation in that 
country. The only date beyond 1950-51 which 
Wolin cites refers to the elections. He fails to 
mention that the party went underground in 
May-June 1950 and remained there until Janu- 
ary 1955. Furthermore, while the party could 


tec 


have polled more votes than it did in the ’55 









election, it withdrew dozens of candidates before 
the election and ordered its followers to vote 
for Left Socialist candidates. 


Wolin cites a Communist party membership 
of 30,000 in Japan in 1953. According to official 
police reports, however, as of June ’55 the party 
had a paid working membership of 30,000 and 
a total membership of over 100,000. That is, the 
party had 30,000 paid employes throughout the 
country. In addition, one of the best nightly 
newscasts in Japan is Radio Free Japan (from 
Peking), which has a minimum of 500,000 
regular listeners. Its Vienna Peace Appeal was 
the most widely supported effort of early 55. 

Moreover, Radio Free Japan’s choral groups 
have penetrated the labor movement to such 
an extent that it has 2,000 paid cultural work- 
ers, and a cadre of 40,000 worker singers. Mrs. 
Seki, the choral leader, just won the $25,000 
Stalin Peace Prize. Sohyo, a labor federation 
that follows the CP line, has over 3,000,000 
members and has just concluded a mutual 
assistance pact with the All-China Federation 
of Trade Unions. Zengakuren, the major student 
organization in the country, is affliated with 
the Women’s International Democratic Federa- 
tion and the International Union of Students— 
both Communist organizations. 

I don’t think there is a country in Asia— 
outside the Iron Curtain—that is as thoroughly 
termited by Cominform organizations and fronts 
as Japan. The Wolin section on Japan should 
have been accompanied by a note that his 
statistics and views on the Communists in Japan 
are based on conditions in 1953, at the latest. 
They certainly do not reflect the party’s recent 
and most remarkable growth. 

Garden City, L. I. Ricuarp DEVERALL 


Mr. Wolin replies: 

An appraisal of Communist strength in Japan 
must take into account the various, sometimes 
conflicting trends developing in that nation, 
particularly in the trade-union movement. 

As a result of rifts, secessions and mergers, 
several national federations have emerged with- 
in the Japanese labor movement. Its total 
strength, according to Japan Report (Novem: 
ber 30, 1955), now amounts to about 7 million 
members, of which 3 million are affiliated with 
Sohyo, dominated by Left Socialists until theit 
recent merger with the Right Socialists, and 
670,000 with Zenro, led by Right Socialists. The 
Communist labor federation, Sanbetsu, accord 
ing to the 1955 Directory of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, has 12,870 members. 
Thus Communist trade unions can now boast 
of a membership amounting to less than one 
fifth of 1 per cent of the total trade-union 
strength! The trend is indicated by the fact 
that “Sanbetsu, which in 1950 had over a mil- 
lion members, has shrunk [in 1954] to a mere 
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13,500, with less than 200 locals.” (S. B. Levine, 
Prospects of Japanese Labor) 

It is true that Sohyo, founded in 1950 as an 
anti(Communist organization, has fallen under 
the domination of fellow-travelers who are “not 
to the left but to the East.” In daily political 
combat, a subtle distinction between the Com- 
munists and their helpers is not always neces- 
sary. But an analysis of social and political 
trends would be guilty of a gross mistake if it 
overlooked the fact that Communist slogans are 
accepted by many Japanese unions only if pre- 
sented by non-Communists. In the long run, 
this fact may assume great practical importance. 

Nor should it disregard the fact that fellow- 
traveling leaders are not quite safe in Sohyo. 
In 1953, the Seamen’s Union with 100,000 mem- 
bers and the Textile Workers Union with 360,- 
000 withdrew from Sohyo because of its leftist 
tendencies. A Sohyo convention held in July 
1954 declared that “the Federation will support 
all parties of the Left except the Communists.” 
In 1955, the arch-fellow-traveler Minoru Takamo 
had to quit as its General Secretary. “Although 
Communist elements undoubtedly exist in the 
unions, almost no leader, except in Sanbetsu, 
has identified himself with the Communists in 
the last three years, and most declare their 
opposition to Communism in Japan.” (S. B. 
Levine, University of Illinois Bulletin, Septem- 
ber 1955) 

The rank and file are much less infested with 
Communism than the leaders, but are not yet 
articulate enough to oppose them. Deverall 
himself pointed out in 1953 that “many local 
leaders refer to Sohyo as the red-headed crane, 
by which they mean that the head of the crane 
is somewhat red but underneath and well sepa- 
rated by a long and thin neck is a wide body.” 
(The Great Seduction, p. 378) 

All these sometimes contradictory facts con- 
cerning Sohyo and other labor organizations 
are rooted in the ominous confusion which has 
become an element of the Asiatic political 
scene. Admiration for Chinese Communism, 
pro-‘Soviet anti-imperialism, and anti-Ameri- 
canism are swaying the minds of millions, 
from Nehru to the humble Japanese unionist. 
At a poll recently taken in West Bengal, India, 
31 per cent considered the U. S. an aggressor, 
98 per cent denied Soviet aggressiveness, but 
only 7 per cent supported their own Indian CP. 
In Japan, too, admiration for various reasons of 
Soviet and especially Chinese Communism is 
often mixed with a clear stand against its 
Japanese variety. To eradicate this confusion 
is a supremely important and urgent task. It is 
not achieved by lumping together all the dis- 
gtuntled elements and by exaggerating the Com- 
munists’ influence, which enhances their pres- 
tige and puts us on the defensive. 

As regards CP membership, recent estimates 
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vary, especially after the inauguration of the 
new party line last July. Therefore, I gave no 
figures beyond 1953. The Japanese police report 
stating that the party now has 30,000 paid 
agents and a total of 100,000 members may be 
correct, but the unusual proportion between 
paid agents and members should be checked. 
To my knowledge, outside of Japan there is as 
yet no reliable material on these latest devel- 
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opments, 

Is it necessary to add that the above-cited 
facts do not warrant the least degree of com- 
placency? The Communist party is weaker in 
Japan today than it was several years ago, but 
the situation is more explosive, and the Com- 
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munists have more than once shown their ability GIVE 
to win other people’s battles. To turn their FIRE A 


PLACE TO START 


present retreat into a rout, a realistic appraisal 
is necessary. 
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“ILL CRY TOMORROW’ 
starring 
SUSAN HAYWARD 


RICHARD CONTE + EDDIE ALBERT > 30 VAN FLEET - DON TAYLOR - RAY DANTON 
Directed by DANIEL MANN + Produced by LAWRENCE WEINGARTEN 
AN M-G-M PICTURE 
ON STAGE: “FUN AND FANCY"—Brilliant new revue .. . 
produced by Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, 
Choral Ensemble . . . Symphony Orchestra directed by 
4\ Raymond Paige. 
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THEATER PARTIES 


OULD YOU be happi IF 
All trade unions and fraternal Ww e happier 


there were no more wars, chaos, 


organizations are requested when crimes, strikes, dictatorships, 
planning theater parties to 5 so verty, unemployment, etc.? 
through Bernard — hen, investigate Progressive 
ager of The New ag Humanology, D. Ornsteen, Du- 


cal Department, 7 Leer 15th St., 


in, Ill. 
N.Y.C. Phone, ALgonquin 5-8844. aan 




















It’s actually easy to save money — when you buy 
Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work! You just 
sign an application at your pay office; after that 
your saving is done for you. The Bonds you re- 
ceive will pay you interest at the rate of 3% per 
year, compounded semiannually, when held to 
maturity. And after maturity they go on earning 
10 years more. Join the Plan today. Or invest in 
Savings Bonds regularly where you bank. 


His calling card had 
claws on it 


Lurner KELLY lied about his age and got 
into the army at 15, They sent him West in 
1865. and he stayed. 

He liked the wilderness. Game abounded. 
In Trappers’ Lake, “trout were so thick they 
obscured the bottom.” 

Hostile Indians were also pretty thick. But 
when two tried ambushing him, he killed 
both with his Henry .44. 

He learned Sioux and sign language. 

One day, he visited General Miles, send- 
ing a huge fierce-clawed bear’s paw to Miles 
as his calling card. Miles made him chief 
scout against the Sioux. 

But by 1885, the country was taming 
down, and Yellowstone Kelly left it. 

Two decades later, Teddy Roosevelt 
praised the heroic treasurer of Surigao in 
the Philippines who saved the town from 
outlaws. Name: Luther S. Kelly. 

Yellowstone Kelly’s body now rests at 
Kelly Mountain in Montana. But his restless, 
pioneering spirit lives on in the heart of 
today’s America. For it is the trai!-blazing 
courage of 165 million people that makes 
America great, and that provides the real 
strength behind one of the world’s finest 
investments: our country’s Savings Bonds. 

Why not guard your security with this 
strength? Invest in U.S. Series E Savings 
Bonds. And hold on to them! 


Sale as America — U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational Camp 


Society, Inc., in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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